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E. TDEAL PROPERTY. — Professor CAREY | BR sh ARCH AOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- T° ORGANISTS.—A Vestry will be holden on 
ille Oreery. ce a onsD Eee pig = => LAW | TION, Thursday, 24th of April, 1845, for the ELECTION of an 
. An PRO on T pril 17th.— Lectures STR AC >p »OS PITT RS q SRATT sg | ORGANIST fo e sh C 0 singto' -ersons de- 
of REAL PRON nd THURSDAYS, from an past 4 to half past 5. ABS TRAC T OFT ROI OSED RULES AND REGU LATIONS. pepe eb aie : _s 4 wy _ ie poy 
Fee, £2. KICHARD POTTE M. The Central Committee beg to offer the Stoning general Ab- | jn Testimonials, : 
Dean of the Fac ity a Arts and Laws. Stract of the Constitution, under which the As ation will here- | Vestry Clerk, 3, Kens % 
cH pata sES_C, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. | after be conducted, drawn up by the Sub-Committee appointed for | April’ The duties re tuired are to attend four Services on each 








University College, London, that purpose in the month of January last, The detailed statement Sunday, and at the usual Services on Holy-days; and to instruct 
th) 1845. of Rules and Regulations will be submitted for confirmation at | the Children of the National Schools in Psalmody. The salary is 
Bn _—- ongress, which, as it is pr ed, will be held sof, There will be an Examination. 

The Archeological Association shall e of ail such persons ON DON SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE. 
as shall contribute a donation of ten pounds, or an annual subscrip- LFRED N ena 
tion of not less than oue pound, who shall be considered as Sud- | , OU LTR El ov ELLO has just ¥ > ‘ned a Branch Depot 
seribing Members. Also of all such other persons as may take an | ‘ * a, el RY, for the convenience of those City porenaeers 
interest in the objects of the Association, and being disposed to . 7 vam pect his vs astene Sacred and Classical Publica- 
give'furtherance to them, without making any pecuniary contri- », De is Sang ly pm Hn P 
bution, may intimate their desire to be inrolled on its lists, as ean-street, Soho, and 24, Poultry. 

) Senic ta y p oF st o , | Corresponding Member re election of such Corresponding Members , ° , 
—— “ hs ‘obeaine at the Mr “ eo Pom — shall be made by the Central Committee, on the proposal of one of DUP BLISHING OFFIC ES, centri ully situi ited, 
SWILLLAN D. &® | the Members thereof, either on his personal acquaintance with the adjoining the premises of the Anti-Corn-Law Leagne, 67, 
+s an of the Faculty of Medicine. | . late, or the recommendation of two ordinary Members of the Pleet- SN nine Fossa wide of he a mple Buildings, 
Te ru d ation, : . we iiteTriars-stree xese Buildings were designe 
— cage Rae : Soy i" The Government of ™ Association shall be vested in a Central | 21 ‘ A Pr f Pwiy ¥ 1, The ome view to the business 
‘ LES C ATK <P iar elects Bag Sena) Re Committee, consisting of twenty-five persons, = ally resident in jects oO rofessiona ey, ‘he Rooms are connected by a 
Mh Me — C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. London. A certain number of the Members of this Committee | noble well-staircase, and be let in suites or separate floors, 
ann Bare — | shall annually retire, and the vacancies thus cre: ated shall be filled | The whole together if — ore Apply, on the premises, to Mr, 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, — | wat th - Annual © ——. La a at — ( eee ye thus | ©. 8. Richardson, Surveyo 
see 7, Thdev Se 0 . | retiring shall be eligible for re-election until the interval of a year y ° - 
i. — SCHOOL. Under the Government of the Coun- | oha1) have elapsed. 6 GENTLEMAN, who resides in a HOUSE 
cil of the o™ ter, TITOMAS H. KEY, Subscribing Members shall be entitled to attend the Annual which is large, well furnished, and in a fashionable and 
on BN fort) ve ne xt Teron W k DNE SDAY, Congress, and to receive gratuitously an illustrated octavo volume, uiet neighbourhood a few miles from Town, would be happy TO 
containing a summary of the Proceedings of the Year, and a full Le ET P. of it to any Gentleman or Lady requiring the com- 
ast 3. account of the Transactions of the Annual Congress. They shall | forts of a home and good society, One of literary acquirements 
as of Wednes: and Saturday are devoted exclu- also have the privilege of voting at the annual election of the Cen- | would find this both eligible and advantageous, Apply, by letter, 
T ‘he subjee a ee oe are Reading, Writing ; the tral Committee. to C. Z., Post Office, Hampton Court, Middle: Sex. 
French, and erman L. angua : History At a meeting held during the Annual Congress a Report of the | — _ 
6 cueal Gans 3 cacti onal tee Proceedings of the whole year will be submitted, including a state- NGLISH and FOREIGN BOOKS at RE- 
keeping ; the Elements of M: stheratics and of Nataral Philosophy ; | ™ent + be prc anh Gove eles in the ne = iy ae | fA DUCED PRICE ATALOGUE of ANCIENT and 
and Drawing. 5 tent man lit © a Will be fille eg ee ee eT Oe ee ee MODERN - NOK, omprising inglish, ie an, F wm Spanish. 
vspectuses and urther particulars may be obtained at the ? seome | Herman, and recent Latin Literature, Dictio naries ¢., will be 
Ps 7 e Coll ’ 7 | t is requested that all persons who may propose to become ready on the Ist of April, and may be had gratis ou application, or 


P. na” AM Subscribing Members will forward their subse ons te » Cen . > eet aaah <y e a as rauater - : 
March - 1 CHARLE alslecy totee — tral Committee, by @ Post-office order, address i’ ee \ x4 by one postage label.—S, & B. NOCK, 182, High 


- ~~ | WAY, Esq., Llonorary Secretary, 12, Rutland Gate, e ark, or | ————_-— ---— — 
TJORT ICULTU RAL S« IC Le TY of L ON 1 ION. direct the same to be paid to the Adecount of the’: Are! hvolo, ica S0- CATALOGUE of OLD and NEW Be IOKS, 
PRIVILEGED TICKETS —NOTICE is hereby given, | ciation, with Messrs, Cockburns & Co. 4, Whitehall, including many early printed, rare, aud valuable W ke, 

at t s The object of this Association is to investigate, preserve, and | *- i P 1 e Wor 
that the E xhi sitions of Flowers and Fruit, in the Society's Garden, | . * . = . ae : published. gratis, and post fre Vue and Smollett’s 

i take , . Se ay. M 2 : | illustrate all ancient Monuments of the History, Manners, Cus- | 
will take place on the following Ss ys, viz. May 21th, June 7 . ne Sage 8vo. calf gilt, fir ot BU. 108, 1818—Todd’s Johnson 
9 9 , * ia an toms, and Arts of our forefathers, and in furtherance of the prin- Johnson's 
Sst, and July 12th; that Tuesday y ls aeke atts whieh the Goslety of Antiauvarios of Lenden was cnta- g Is. 4to, Bd, 18e, 18 a are, by Steevens, Reed, 
which Tickets ean be subscribed for 4 5 | hihshe bt ee aoe mata Wis: euieaieices of o beccemeian heen at vols, Svo. calf, 6l 13, — le, Dictionnaire His- 
%. 6d, each, and that one fortnight after time is | blished, to render available the researches of 1 numerous class © wi ot ret ses (Euvres Diverses, 9 vols, folio, fine sets, 

1 } lovers of Antic uity, who are unconnected with that Institution. eset aa . 
taking them up; after which all the privileged tickets si = oe ribed The hich the € 1¢ tte pose to effect : —Hlistory of Westminster Abbe “y, ols, royal ito. 
for, but not issued, w rill be cancelled. this obet, are, by ‘wale e Central Committee propose to effec’ many fine plates, coloured half-morocco, 3/, £4, 1512—Microcosm of 
OLLE GE F OR CIVIL ENGINEERS AND By holding communication with corr sspondents throughout [Steriogs of Public Mullen, ss ired ‘plate be ee ier 
> Y " . the Kingdom, and with provincial Antiquarian Societies ; as well ' . ‘“ ’ ee, .- 

J , OF NERAL PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC as by direct intercourse with the Comité des Arts et Monuments leges and Publie Schools of England, royal 4to. half-c ‘3 1d, 188, 

peg vee eo —The Term RECOMMENCED on | f the Ministry of Public Instruction in France, and with other 1816—Florence Sohn Fedheron, hance lane ates, 7 
p ( ‘ 
EDNESDAY, in Baster Week, LECTURES will be RESUMED mentaf ee ee eee ne vs ee 
on MONDAY, the sist March. r a r 
. > . By holding frequent and regular meetings for the consideration 
ak f will he happy _ Priawinlw A agg gener age and discussion of Sovnrmunlentions received from correspondents conS’s fo Auction, 
| F other persons. . mi 
ning information with respect to the Oe By at . - 
Se 3. By promoting ¢ areful observation and preservati ion of Anti- | By Mr. HES Ry SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, 22, Pie -et-street, on 
val R — is stitched up with the last Quarterly and iti i in the rr of Public Works, such as rail- URSDAY, April 3, and following % da 
_ ays, sewers, foundation of buildings, & MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
RTI U INION of LONDON — By Auth: rity of i raging individuals, or asseciations, in making re- A ROOKS. com Theol ch gy: ith T Jati 
. searches and excavations, and aftording them suggestions and co- KS, comprising Theology, cs, with Translations, 
aIVELY y? a um — —— eS BSc miestow L “ISTS with Post: Te pemntaee. Natural and General Hist fagazines and Perio- 
OSE on Monday next, the 31st inst. Subscribers wi Ry oppos a ting, as far as may be practicable, all | dicals; a variety relating to Popery ; Standard Works in General 
ee = Pye of obtaining p vebeuis wah of Bet ; I with whieh Ancient National Fen ba yroomsngy ms mt Lite ste be together with Bookcases, Mahogany Desks, Standing 
an SSION ofa L NG, by Mr. G. T. ; c ad. ‘ a GC. 
after the Picture of W. MUL TREA DY, R.A.,*'The Convalescent ;' ~~ - ‘ — 
and in - litic ™ to this, a series of Designs in Outline, made ex- : a abroad a correct taste for IXTE?D AND VALUABLE LIBRARY OF BOOKS, 
> 4 : Se my Archwology, pt ‘a just appreciatie m of Monuments of Ancient z 
Pressly for the Society by Mr. W. RIMER, illustrative of Thom- Art, so as to secure a general interest in their preservation. Te BE Sol. D BY AUCTION. by Mr. HANDS, on TUESDAY, 
son's “Castle of Indolene EORGE GODW IN.) By ———— noo urate Srnwings, pla mo nd dese mations of iof 7 bot cage “ + pipe ipa i yan’ se F : Oy AL: cont i 
‘ E 4 Ilon. Seerctaries. Ane ient Nationa onuments, and by means of corresponde ane 10) 4 i, at the 2 a 
4, Trafal Pn cide Is Aye — it preserving authentic memorials of all Antiquities which may non ROOM, in the City of YORK, at 11 o'clock each day “ 
rafalgar-square, March 97, 1845. time to time be shrought to Ii RRR REE Ra eS HE Entire and Valuable LIBRARY of the 
r yy) Tal Tha & By establishing a Journal devoted exc usively to the objects o: » y 4 c ster- 
ANW E LL COLLEGI ATE SCHOOL.—The the Association, as a means of spreading antiquarian information The Calletion contain nearly sow Volitnen, n intel des many 
bn vi P TE id = ree = MENCE on Monday, March 31, | and maintaining a constant communication with all persons inter- | scarce and valuable Works in History, Classics, and British and 
upils will be ss ay | EMERTON, D.D., Principal. ested in such pursuits. Modern European Literature. 
~ — ———... 9. By rp ye occasion hen! may eens Siento “» it ‘he Books may be viewed on Monday, the Mth of April. Cata- 
y ~ the attention of the Government to the Conservation of our Na- aaa ‘ " . 
A NW E LI L “Lo DGE SC H i) O L, Se the tional Monuments, and to the other objects of the Association. losues Mite 2 rio FB ard ‘of Py bed gt Sf 
by Mrs. P PaAICPRED + Eee gto Mi gf Young Ladies, eodueted Centrat Commtrer, March 2 court, Fleet-street, London ; the Midland Counties Herald, Bir- 
articulars may be had on application to the Rey. Dr. Emerton, Sir Cranes Lenox, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. mee ; kshireman Newspaper, Parliament-street, York ; 
Hanwell; or of the Principals at the school. s GREY n, Bart., M F . E.RS. . Auctioneer, $5, Micklegate, Yor 
ee ee ee ee ~ gy bees Dlcae aoe owns. ee. 0A. TY E.S.A., late The 1 aw Books will be sold on Friday, the 18th of April. 

( R AMM AR | SG HOOL, Sov TH Cr RESCENT, Assistant Keeper of the Antiquities, British Museu, Library Table, &e. time will be sold several Mahogany Bookcases, 
pe. 7 Br ron » Seu ARE. a “rv spe pen by pe. 2.3.@ iRAY. —— Say oe u, Esq., F.S.A., Assistant Keeper of the Antiquities, ee 
School, which has beer ablished upwar rty years, is of a riti useum, > rANT > ’ > 
collegiate ch, r acte ‘endl designed I for the sons of private and pro- Epw ABD Buonr, Esq., ae Dp ° f eR.S., P.S.A. mite imp ont een ous ae one Ante. Be 
fessional gentlemen. Groner Bowyer, Bs , Barrister at Law OF NATURAL HISTORY. wate ‘ 

The School will RE-OPEN, after the Easter recess, on Monday, W. Bromet, M.D. -_ € roe Member of the ‘Socicte : ” 

Fetch the 3Ist, when and during the remainder of the wee! k, new Frangaise rte bt Conservation 5 ee Iistoriques.’ Mr. - 7 IN bas = honour to enneune oe that be seqerempietoned 

upils will he eli vible fi Amissior Rev. Joun Barucrst Deane, M.! 8. "y ZXccutors to offer to ‘CO on e 
K ESSING craton wasn rm ae 3, Ferrey, Esq., Fellow of the lantituie of British Architects, Premises, 12, DOWRY PARADE, Hotwells, BRISTOL, on 

INGT ON HALL. — The Friends of T. D. py, Esq., one of the Ass Hy Keepers of the Records. TUESD: ty, April 15, 1845, and fu lowing days of busine 8 
tio on are respectfully invited ti 0 inapoct the arrange- E Pew ane 8, Ea .. F.RS., FSA ~. Keeper of the Antiquities, LL the JUSTLY-CELEBRATED and 
tablisha t, t attempt is mac riti Muse , Ts 
i “ oa Teg 4 Toad srt useful Cnowiahes and Tuo As Wituram Kime, Fsq., wy bs Rouge Dragon Pursuivent. &e., ae Property of BA MES JOHNSON, * Lope -- ALS, > 
cordi nost scientific systems ; Vv. SAMvEt “ye Mat i ae : P.S.A., Librarian of the containing upwards of 6000 Specimens, collec’ edata 
: pal Library at Lamb able expense, and including many highly-inte bres ting INustra 
«© be Secretary of the Institution of C ivil Engineers. 
aos 3 » f An <, Brit Mu of the woncerful Osteology of the ICHTHY¢ U 
¥ ‘and to insure the pte antages of moral and 2 1, M.A ter Htomorary Se ti itie * - Mh um. | SAURI, and other Gigantic Saurian Reptiles 
There likewise Preparatory and Junior | Awnnose 1 . I ry of the Royal Insti- | sive and valuable Suites of ENCRINITES, - 
. “psition, of ele m etary kaos es dze, sent - ot Sc <1 eye Ss; Trilobites, amongst which will be found ny Specimens e xhibit- 
. i) . pian, WHIchH excludes 1 dangerous ¢ nen ThOOL OF COST] rhs on ow ay j € ° 
Citement of competiti plo re use of any inferior motive. A few | Everyy Joux Siievey, : f “h : ~~ ‘edged 4 ali AW 5+ 
Erieate ae ms are received as Parlour Boarders, with t! = yasvilege — As . APL —s Esq. . nd have been selected by the 
m ending the Lectures, Soirces, and Conversationa ectings aTRICcK Fraser TyYTLeER, S.A.E. ; , asi strats r their M Fossil and 
which are Frovided for the improvement and recreation of the | Arnert Way, Esq., M.A., Dir 8 idea now in course % 4 b m. The ‘POSSE 
Senior Classes. ( ‘orresponding Member of the Society of / vm ke Ee Scotls ui ~"4 rit considerable attenti 1 ‘, nd lition, there is 

Kensinz tn Hall, North End, near K tor and the ‘ Comite des Arts et Mewsssents j Honorary Secretary. . Tmgees rs Se ere j 
Kensington a orth End, near Kensington. d tion of Minerals, and other Ol »numerous to 
S:n Rieuann Westmacort, R.A., F.S.A., Professor of Sculpture, a he limits of this annov ’ ent; ih whole bein: 
RESPECTABLE Individ 1, of about fort oak kenduneer rize in the lim i MMoUNcene e 

4 ndividual, of about for Vv _ Hoya the metas ft nearly half a century “s judicious se aon, Lay oy 
yee of pee. who has travelled in Germany, France, Italy Volume I. of the ARCH HOLOGICAL JOURN at will be pub- | hy Dr. Buckland in his * Bridgewater Treatise’ (vol. 439), as 
and Switzerland, and spe peaks lished by Mr. PARKER in a few day the SPLEN DID COLLECTION of - SamesJohneon, E Sq. ¢ ’ 
SITU ATION as TRAVE I oO) NDANT It is requested that all communications for the * and heological The entire may be viewed three days preceding +4 (Sunda Ly ex: 
an INVALID, H ousE (STEW RD, “or CON FIDENTL AL | Journal’ Ve addressed to ALnent Way, Esq., Honorary Secretary, | cepted), by Catalogue only (€d. each, returnable to purchasers), 
“fem — we eh ae AN or GEN i, JE} AN ain 12, Rutland hm} mute Park ; ond that C Gonations end yr wile h may be pet — oo to Mr, Austiy, Miningand Assay 
ost satisfactory references and testimonials wi € given. scriptions be paid to the account of the Centra rehzological As- | Offices, 3, Small-stree! » Briste. 
Apply by letter, post paid, to J. J. at 5, Upper Wellington-street, | sociati Me Cockburns §- Co. 4, Whitehall, March 27, 1345, 
q gn With Messrs. Cockourns y Co, 4, te! arch 27, 





NIVER SITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
ELEMENTARY COURSE OF BOTANY. 
Professor eae weY will comme nee a COURSE of LEC- 
TUE 





ANY, to a JUNIOR CLASS, on MONDAY, 

Apri ril7th. Subje ect, The Distinetiv ons between 4 principal Natural | 
Classes and Orde s of Plants belonging to the Flora of Europe. 
is apted for persons commencing the study of | 
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employed by the Couducto 
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OWFR, LEONARD & CO., AvcrTriongrers and 
Commission Meretants » iit STON, UNITED STATES, 

: ude for the Sale at Auction or 

arte: Materials, Articles of 


Consignments of Old or New Bow es at Auction 
The most satisfactory refere i be obtained on appl 
Mr. John Miller, Booksel ller, preuvisties street, Covent-gar 


_o FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. LXIX - price Gs, 
Contents 
Pictures and Picture Dealing. 
Wilson's History of British India. 
tigone and its Critics, 
f the North. 
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a 7 r " 
RASER’S MAGAZIN E for 
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Contemporary Orators. No. I. Sir Rol ert Peel. 
The Wolves of Esthonia. 
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’ - 
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rdv& Co, 27, Vaternoster-row. 
"NYAIT'S 


E DIN BU RGH MAG GAZINE 
for APRIL, Seine One Shilling, — Freili rrath’s 
Poems and Polities—Nighean ¢ F :’ 
. Tale of Celts and Saxons; by | " Jchastune- - forte from 
Edinburgh, by Niebuhr, the Historian—Nights in the Martello; 
zetters from Naples in 1813-4, by Madame Wolfensberger 
Novels: The Improvisatore, or Life in Italy; Hawkstone, 
and for E snd—Povetry—Literary Keg p—Polities of 
She “Month. 
Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


ne DU BIEN UN IVERSI’ rY MAGAZINE 
PRIL, price /, conta 
< Petrie’s Round "rowers uf Irelans Poetics ait Remains of th e late 
. James Gray i. nbling Records of People and 
rv. ubcl—Miss Martin's St. Etie “mame 
an 1 Poets. Fi: st At rticle: Be 


XX. A Conference at the e 
Chap. XXXII. The “Wuosierue nytt 
of Positive Phil Chapters of Railr 
Tramp, Quee No. LV. Th 
the Song of the T 
Thekla’s Song, from Schiller 
Thiers’ History of the Consulate and the Empire. 

Dublin: Vi cele Sega & Co. ; W. s. Orr & Co. I 
and all Booksellers. Of whom may be had 

rhe O*’Donoghue. By Harry Lorrequer. 

With Illustrations by r hiz. Price 1s. 


On the 3ist« h will be published, price Two Shillings, 


of Marc 
OLMAN’S MAGAZINE,—_No. Il. 


Romance, by Tilbury 
ad tag the Rail; 
to Versailles— 


. re 
Train; ‘The Early 


London ; 


No. IV. 


Art. 1. Vices, rong and Crimes. 
2 8 of Calcutta. 
3. tarian Movement. 
. ‘The Countess Cleme on0e 3 ; Cc ‘hs apters LI. and ILL 


The Eternal City ; e 
i. The Luck of being Vom tailed 1. 
A Second Peep atall Things, and a Few Others, by Bo-Peep. 
. Reviews of New Publications. 
London : C, Dolman, 61, New Bond-street. 
c umming, Dublin; stevenson, Edinburgh ; Booker, 


and all Booksellers. 
OUGLAS JERROLD'’S SHILLING 
MAGAZINE. No. 1V. (April) contains :— 
St. Giles and St. James. By the Editor. 
Sonnet on the Death of Laman Blanchard. 
Truth in a Vision. 
The Parson’s Gamekeeper. 
Cat and Fiddle Mors alities 
lays be pad the P 


Liverpool ; 





by the Editor. 


euple 


setters. 
Ssions. 
or Young E 1g li and, 


1E te hing ¢ on Steel by Leech 


London: Publishes Proprietors of ‘Punch,’ at 


‘Punch’ © 


G BOnGE CRUIK IKSHANE ANK’S TABLE-BOOK. 
Edited by > A, ABECKETT, Price 1s, 
’. (April) contains : 
ndon Season. By the Editor. 
ion: a Tale. Two Hlustrations. 
ge Countryman. One Illustration 
tlie, One Illustration. 
ice Brompton. One Illustration. 
Sonnet to the Frost. 
A Cold Love Letter. Two Illustrations 
Notes taken during the W ar in China, 
na Morrison. Two ions, &e. 
rated with a apie ndid E te ching x omh Stec 1. 
“THLE DRE AM F THE aon SE 
RGE CRULKSHAN 
Publishe les ‘the Office of the * 


DUBLIN REVIEW, 


Street. 
r.. ill be published Mz — _ 


Ki Hk 
No be 2 de vered with the © 


Pub lishe 5 


the 


The Dream of the 


‘Two, Eitneteats ms, 


ASON,’ 
92, Fleet- 


No. 


London : Table-Book,’ 
treet. 
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London : 


au n: 


and Derby. 
J.Cumming. Edinburgh: 
anchester: R. Lyneh. 
Bt. Germain, 
wx 3 LOS, 
P. 8. D. Fozaric & Co. 
ontents : 
. The Earl of Rosse’s Tek SCOPES, 
ate hngravings. 
ronites aud Druses, 
Fo epetition of the Cavendish Experiment on the Mean 
De y of the Earth. 
. Me maeer Father Ripa’ 's Residence at the ¢ 
. The Anglo-Saxon and Ancien British ¢ ct 
i. A Bill for the better Regulation of Me 
the United Kingdom. 
7. Theiner’s Works: M: sarege for Irish History. 
. The Italian Insurr ad Mr. Mazzini. 
Nortces of Books.— fee "s Conquest of Scinde.—II. De la 
3ode's Luristan and Ar; % ritchard’s P *hysical History 
of the Asiatic ati 1. 
. Phill ipp 
tan’s. Select 
Hunt's lr inti 
—XL. Memoir of Mi p, od 
sources of Ireland, Butler's Lives of the Saints. — 
XIV. Hengstenberg’s Ex Books of Moses.— XV. Ains- 
worth’s Travels in the Track of the Ten Thousand Gree! 
XVI. Life of St. Aloysius wenane. Life of Overberg. — VIL. 
ont Miscellany. Riga . Johnstone’s Edinburgh Tales. 
Shepperton Manor,—)} XXL “The Chureh Restorers,—X XII. 
egium Romanum. 


sToW hie, 
Caleutta: 


illustrated with four Copper- 


‘ourt of Peking. 


actice throughout 





Land Commission in Ireland—M. | 


HE ELECTRICAL. M AGAZINE, Vol f 


in el th boards, price One Guinea, Woodcuts cad Plates, 
1is volume gives a mcapo pt vee if of the progress of 
cal Science, both at home and 2 n the beginning 
With Index of Names, and Pos ike yr cx complete, ng 


The Electrical Magazine, No. 8, price 2s, 6d 
containing the best « lisec lately been ade pub} : 
new a lane rmation. ; 

pkin & Co, London, 


7) TE ~PITARM AC EUTICAL JOURNAL tw 
3 APRIL, Baltes by 3 2008 BEL 
Contents :—Sir ¢ 
cine and Surgery — ¢ 
Unguentum Hydrear 
Death afte 
Poisoning 
vew Alkak 
— Excise Law: 


id in Cineh Medicated 


} ; asa Tinetu 
the Sale of Spirits of 


Wine, &e, be. 
shed by John Churehill, Princes- street, Leicester-square: 
Mae + lan & Stewart, Edi: vburgh ; and Fannin o Dublin, 


ENTH A M’S WORKS, New 
erislation—(m 


‘Tssue, 
in Monthly Numbers, price 2s. 6d, 
No. Tle ins—" Principles of Morals x 
the Pr mi on of Laws ; with Specimens of a 
the influence Time and Place in matters of L 
Table of the Spri zs of Action—A F paecoont on G 
To he completed in + d 
E linburgh ; Simp) ‘in, I 
a New Edition, 
per, ait ) 


of 

by ROBERT BLOOMPIELD, the 

s Boy. The Volume is printe d in foo ton "ap on 4 
k of on larg 

Vicar of W akefic 


1 Thirteen [lustrations 
Frederick Tayler, and Thomas Web- 


to P ul 
‘late sly illustrated by 
‘loth, 7; morocco, 
3, Morocco, ele 
vaterni ste r 


FOR THE TIME OF TR OUBLE, 


price 4s, d, 


4 PISTLES of the Right Re - JOSE PH HALL, 
D.D., Bishop of Nor 1,on Subjects fit for Consideration, 
at all Times, but especial! y apted for the TIME Ci f TROUBLE 
Selected and Edited by W. IL. HALE, 
rehdeacon of Londo! 

This Volume contains 27 Epistles, (printed in large type, forthe 
use of the aged and the sick,) and exh ibits in the most striking 
manner that calm and subdued tone b of feeling which characterizes 
the habitual temper of the Christiar 

_Rivingtons, St. Paul’ 8 € ‘hurel hyard , and Ws aterloo- place, 


COMPLETION OF 
SIR R. C. HOARE’S 
HISTORY OF SOUTH WILTSHIRE. 


This day are published, in filo, peige | -* 13s, 6d. each Part; or 


e Pa 
I. Tt HISTORY “of the. "HUNDRED of 
ALDERBURY,WILTS. By Sir R. C. HOARE, Bart, 
and J. NICHOLS, F. 

Il. “The HISTORY of FRUSTFIELD HUY- 
~~ D. By GEORGE MATCHAM, Esq. L.L.D. With AppExDs 
» the several pevooning Hundreds, and a full Gexerat Lypex t 

the whole Wo 
A very few cx lete Copies of the Work remain on sale, in 6 vols. 
folio, or in, 12 Parts, Large Paper. 
*’arts may be had at the above prices; but 
respectfully requested to complete their Copies 
as some of the Ps are nearly out of print. 
nd for J. BL Nic & Son, 25, Parliament street; 
s. Brodie & ¢ salisbury. 


Svo. —_ boards, p price "7 
mR ermission, to t.J1. Prinee All 
HE OYAL PILRASE OLOG TCAL 
Fr og NC ~ BN = — DICTIONARY 
by J. ¢ , French Master, Eton College. 
englis "y and in = ¥ P ~4 Distinguishing features: Literary, 
tific, Commercial, and Colloquial acceptations under distinet 
p exact French equivalent, as we colloquial illustra 
nting out the diff ference of onstruction between the tw 
“1 by sitions are used, thus enabling 
strue ¢ ectly. 
Soho- square, 
MONS, LE PAGE'S FR RENC 1 sc HOOL COMPLETE. 
New and improved edition, in 1 vol. price reduced to Ys. 6d. bound, 
Te . FRENCH SCHOOL. Comprising the 
Seno bE Paris, ‘Grrr or Frvexcy_ 1x Preven Conver 
the ‘Last Ster to Prencu.’ Each of which may le 
had in Be tely, as the Pupil prog es 
“ The first of the works comprised in this collection is so well 
known to the public, = i has met with so large a sale. that we need 
not further notice it, ‘To the utility of the twols utter ee beg 
to offer our unqua P ui 
French’ we have 
nion, to any that has } eded it, both in sounc 0 
search, and in the simplicity o f its arrangement ; whilst the collec- 
tion of M. Le Page’s three works into a single volume furnishes 4 
complete library for the student in French, and at the same time 
manual of conve sation, enabling him at once both to learn and t 
pea 
am Wilson, | 
IL Bookseller 


In | vol. illustra ated with 70 Plates, p 
Gold and Colours, and elegantly bound i, ry Mackenzie, price + 
SERIES of FAC -SIMIL LES 
From One Hun i rare w ork 
eee ) in gh te CENTURY 
Arranged and ; Bi ri thical Collections of the 
MU FE i. Or i 


late 8 IBY, 
By his Png Ss. LEIGH SOTHEBY. ‘i 
This is the only work of the kind that has ever been publishe’ 
Presenting as it does 2 rious types used by the most 
distinguished printers s 
ri it may be considered unr 
y with which the fac-similes are executed, They 
y instances from the first editions of the class 
giving a few lines from the commencement, with the initial von 
either emblazoned or in eolours ; and a few from the close, genera" 
the colophon, with the ne of the printer. ks 
The various Wat rk found on the paper on which the works 
are printed are also given in a s¢ of plates. These, of thew 
selves, form mate rials tor the hevustie ion of the antiquarian, the! 
varieties and their object having hitherto been altogether unex 
plained. » 
Of this work, which was commenced as early as 1814, only ie 
copies are printed, the plates during its progress having been 
stroy 
London : Thomas Rodd, Great Newport-street , and all Booksellers 
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TU DIES in ENG LISH POETRY, with Bio- 


graphical Shorches oe and tog Ta aie and critical. 
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Of the a Gr aaa School, . eens, Surrey. 
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BRITISH ARCH.EOLO 
Published this day 


GICAL ASSOCIATION, 
in &vo. price ls, bd. 


¥ ERB. ATIM REPORT of the PROCEFD- 


ws of the SPECL: Al 
POLOGIC AL ASSOC 
= of the Western Literary 
ne in the Chair. 


‘HE CURTOSITIES 





LOVER; a haadsome vol, 8vo., W 
by the Author. 

“The present volume istrulyay 
inthe same cur.ous and antiquari 
facts and intelligence such a fund 


Cloth, gules, appropri: ately ornament 


MEETING of the BRITISH 
TION held March 5th, 
Institution, T. J E 





at the 
MGREW, 


PETT 
With an Introduction by PHOM AS WRIGHT, 


of HERALDRY with 


illustratio ms from Old English Writers. By MARK —y TONY 


ith many engraving 





worthy sequel (to the * St RNAMES,”) 
an line, blending with remarkable 
of amusing anecdote and illustra- 


tion, that the reader is almost surprised to find that he has learnt 
so much, whilst he appeared to be pursuing mere eutertainment. 
The text is so pleasing that we scarcely dream of its sterling value ; 
and it seems as if, in unison with the woodcuts, which so cleverly 
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ation from st 
nary and univ 


explain its point au 
intended for a 1 
tion ofan extrac 





rious topics, the whole design were 
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Literary Gaze 


SSAYS on ENGLISH SURNAMES, 


TORICAL, 
MARK ANTONY LO 
wdeuts, cloth 6s. 

“A very amusing volume mi 


VER. 


HIS- 


ETY MOLOGICAL, and HUMOUROUS. By 
Post Svo, Second Edition enlarged, 


ingling wit and pleasantry with 


antiquarian research and historical interest.” 


gee Le 


ANTIQUA. 
NCIENT MANUSCRIPTS ; 


SCRAPS from 


illustrating chiefly Ear’ 


_ pat iterature andthe English Language. Edited by W Ry 
HALLI 


ILL. 2 vols. &vo. ¢ 
os left.) 
REPORT of the 
EXCURSIONS of the 
ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIA 


ARCHON, Se pene, 1844. By A. J. DUNKIN, 


Engraving oth, (only 150 print 





Smith, 4,Old Compton-street, 


loth, 1/. 4s, (only 250 printed, very 
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MEMBERS of the BRITISH 
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Price 6d. free by post. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 


HE 


GARDENERS’ 


CHRONICLE 


AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 


Of Saturday, March 22. 

Acacia Kermesina, culture of, by 
Mr. Wood, Pine Apple-place 

Annuals, tender, by } a rordon 
He peeps Society *s Garden 

, curing of 

Bees, heeding of 

Bees, produce of 

Birds, migration of 

Bone crushing 

Botley Farmers’ Club 

Boussingault’s Rural Economy, 
&e., by G. Law 

Brougham on Instinct 

Burton-on-Trent Farmers’ Club 

Caledonian Hort. Soc 

Calendar of Ope rations 

Carnation growing, fallacies of 

Carnation, potting of 

Cart Wheels, Mr. Briggs on 

Cattle, rearing of 

Charcoal, action of, on plants 

Clever crops, on Failure in, by 
Mr. Brakenridge 

5 lours v3 wen 
‘orn, Ind 
country Ww valks, by Mr. Boughton 
“Kingdoms 

Cows, Laurel-leaves not inju- 
rious to 

Dibbling seeds (with sir Engrav- 
ings 

Disocactus biformis 

Draining, Mr. Charnock on 

Egg hatching, artificial 

Field Gates, oa construction of, 
by Mr. Brigg 

Flax growing, he Mr. Dickson 

Flowers, colours of 

Fortune, Mr., news from 

Frames, covering for 

Prost, effect of, on roots 

Frost, uprooting of, plants by 

Fuchsia, Corymby flora, on prun- 
Ing (with an Engraving) 

Garden walls, by Mr. 
Roberts 


(il neestershire, 








James 


Agricultural 


aken 8 Village 





with five Engrevings) 
consumption of 
F utta Percha es ee | 
Heating, ne of, by Mr.! 
Wood, Nottinghs * (with two 
a ngrar ing qa) 
Highland Agri, Society 
Hihland Pine, by Mr. Mae- 
Kenzie 
Horticultural Society 
othouses, atmosphere of, by 
Mr. Errington 
Tuplements, agricultural 
Iseets, quick method of killing | 
Astinct, Brougham on 
Bstinet, vegetable 





| Wands worth Lodge, 


, contains Articles on 

Irrigation and its benefits, by 
Mr. Charnock 

Kew, stage in greenhouse at (with 
Engraving) 

Labels, to render durable, by Mr. 
Snow, Swinton- garde ns 

Laurel ng not injurious to 
cows, by Mr. Woods. Harwich | 


| Linnean docicty 


Manure, saltpetre as, by S rengel | 
Manure. waste of, by Dr. Davy 
Manure, stable dung 
Manure, manufacture of 
Manure, liquid, to save 
es, hest Spplication of, by 
Mr. W.€. Spooner 
ee. tid 
Nails, wall, to keep from rusting 
Neat cattle, rearing of, by Mr. 
Landor 
Netting, cow hair 
ne eurmann on § Striking Cuttings 
Oakley Farmers’ Cl 
Pear, Passe Colmar (with an En- 
graving) 
Pears, stewed 
-elargoniums, show 
*igeons, to settle 
Plants, action of charcoal on 
Plants that will bear the spray 
of the sea, on, by Mr. Trevelyan, 
Nettlecomb 
-lants, uprooted by frost 
-loughing, remarks on 
otatoes, culture of 
Potatoes, from seed 
-otatoes, on preparing for seed, 
by Mr. Smeat 
Poultry, management of 
*yrus japonica, by Mr. Swale 
Rats, to destroy 
Ribes sanguineum, double 
Ro voks 
Rye, culture of, by Mr. M‘Intosh 
Naltpetre as manure 
ee ds, to dil 








Sp: ses husbandry 
Statice arborea 
Timber, Scotch Fir 
Trout and gold fishes 
Turnips, experiments with 
Tussocks 
Vegetable instinct 
Vine culture at Prentham Hall, 
by Mr. Fleming 
y ine root affected by frost 
Waketield Farmers’ Club 
Walls, & arde n 
yall hai 


noticed 
Weather, remarks 
Wingerworth Farmers’ Club 
Yew, ancient, at © roin > aah En- 
graving) 
Zschokke’s Goldmakers’ Village 








The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
jark-ls ne, -— Smithfield prices. with returns from the Potato, 

Ty 


op, Hay, 


ORDER of any Newsvenc 
— 5, Upper Wellington-stree 


“ Seed Markets, and « complete Newspaper, 
Wensed eccon at of all the transactions of the week 


with a 


ler. -OFFICE for Advertise 


t, Covent-garden, London. 


t a A Prospectus, with List of ¢ entetbats rs, sent free, by post, 
all who furnish their address to the Office 





LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
Nos. 13, 14, 15, & 16, are published this day 


Also Part IV. containing these Four Numbers. 
3, & 4, comprising Part I, have been Reprinted, and are to be had of all Booksellers. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, PEOPLE’S EDITION, 
UNIFORM WITH THE LIFE OF SCOTT. 


170 Numbers and 42 Parts are published of this Issue. 
. & TIT. are also ready, and are to be had either in a Stitched Cover, 4s. 


Nos. 1, 2, 


Vols. L, Il , or Cloth Boards gilt, 10s. each. 


_Roserr CaDELL, Edinburgh; Hov LSTON & STONE MAN, London. 





In post 8vo. price 9s., with a Map of the Unirep Stares, ce. and Five Engravings, 
AMERICAN FACTS: 
With a PARODY on an ENGLISH CRITICISM. 


__London: WwW ILFY & Pv TNAM, 6, Waterloo-place ; and at all the Libri aries. 


Texas, OrnEGON, & 





On Thursday will be published, in post 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, price 8s., with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, 


THE HAND-BOOK OF 
USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL AMUSEMENTS 
AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


By A LADY. 


Including Artificial Flower Making, Engraving, Etching, Painting in all its Styles, Modelling, Carving in Wood, Ivory, 
and Shell; also, Fancy Work of every Description. 


London: Smitu, Ev DER & ¢ Co. _ Cornhill. 





The Fourth Volume of the New and Illustrated Edition of Mr. JAMES'S Works will be published on April Ist, containing 


ONE IN A THOUSAND; 
OR, THE DAYS OF HENRI QUATRE. 


The Volumes of this Series are published Quarterly, price 8s. each, handsomely printed in large 8vo. with an Mustration 
on Steel, and bound in cloth. 


London: 











































Smitru, Erper & Co. Cornhill. 





On March 3)st, price 5s. 6d. neat cloth, 


THE TREE ROSE. 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS for its FORMATION and CULTURE 


Reprinted from Ton Garprxers’ CHRONICLE. 


, Mlustrated with numerous Woodcuts. 


London: 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MAIDS OF HONOUR 
A TALE OF THE COURT OF GEORGE I. 


Also, just ready, 
SELF. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CECIL’ 
“ Put gall in thy ink though thou write with a goose quill."—Shakspeare 


3 vols. 


M. A. THIERS’ HISTORY of the CON- 
SULATE and EMPIRE; a Sequel to the History of the 
French Revolution. Translated by D. FORBES CAMP- 
BELL, Esq., with the sanction and approval of the Author. 
Volumes L. and IL, in 8vo., price only 5s. each, and also the . ; 4 
first Three of the Shilling Numbers (to be continued weekly), 1. Passages in the Lives of Celebrated Statesmen of Europe, 
are now ready, and may be had of al! Booksellers and News No. 3. Baron Bulow—Prussia—and Sketches of Col- 
venders in Town and Country leagues in the Great Conferences of 1831 and 1840. 

” 2. What we're Doing and What we're Coming to. 
The Left Hand Glove: a Tale of Circumstantial Evi- 
dence 
The’ Talleyrand Papers. No. XT. 
Kate Wilson: a Tale. By Agnes Strickland. 
The Lion and Four Bulls (“sop Hlustrated). 

Author of ‘ Peter Pr 8.” 

7. Lights and Shades in the Life of a Gentleman on Half- 
By W. Hl. Maxwell, Esq. Secret Revelations— 
» Midnight Conference—The Ranger’s Return—A 

» Alarm. 
A Field Day with the Portuguese. 
The Robertses on their Travels. 

Chapters 31, 32, and 33. 

An Excursion up the Oronooko and Ramble through 


The APRIL NUMBER of 
COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST, 
Contains the following Interesting Articles :— 


REVELATIONS OF 
By an ENGLISH RESIDENT. 
bound. 

“A very clever book, 
rience.”"—Evaminer. 

“Asa picture of the actual state of Spain, and a collec- 
tion of facts relating to persons and events, this work is in- 
tensely interesting.” —Johkn Bull. 


SPAIN 


Now ready, in 2 


IN 1845. 

vols. 2is. 5. 
By the 
the result of considerable expe- 





Ry Mrs. Trollope. 


DE ROHAN; or, the COURT CONSPI-_ i. 
RATOR. An Historical Romance. By M. EUGENE SUE, Venezuela. 

Author of ‘ The Mysteries of Paris,’ ‘The Wandering Jew,’ | 11. Conversations in the National Gallery. 
&c. Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 12. M. Thiers’ History of the 


y. No. 2. 
Consulate and Empire, &c. 





Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlboroughi-street. 
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HE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE JUST 
READY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CL. 
CONTENTS: 
GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICONS. 
. MRS, BUTLER'S POEMS. 
. GALLY KNIGHT and BUNSEN on ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL ARCHITECTURE, 
’. MALMESBURY PAPERS. 
V. CONVOCATION, 
: Miss BERRY on FRENCH and ENGLISH SOCIETY. 
. WHIG TACTICS. 
. The IMPROVISATORE—or LIFE in ITALY, 
IX. The PRENCIL LAKE. 


It. 


THE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER 
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REVIEWS 


The Curiosities of Heraldry. With Illustrations 
from Old English Writers. By Mark Antony 
Lower. J. R. Smith. 

Ar the risk of giving pain to the Sir Hildebrand 

Osbaldistones who may still be leading the pri- 

mitive life of the Squire in the secluded corners 

of Great Britain, we cannot but admit that 

Heraldry, so far from being now studied as a 

grave science, is, by the generality of persons, 

considered but as an interesting relic of bygone 
times, having no applicability to our present 
modes of action or conditions of society. Mr. 

Lower himself, though as clearly within the 

circle of its fascinations as Dame Julyan Berners 


herself, or Rouge Dragon Guillim of later: 


times, declares that the recent coats of arms are 
but cloth-of-frieze as compared with the cloth- 
of-gold blazonry of our ancestors. His title, 
‘Curiosities,’ may therefore allude to the temper 
of his readers, as much as to his own industry. 
His book is the very thing for those who would 
like to have a parlour-window peep into the 
subject, without diving into the mysteries of the 
College of Arms. We shall suit our manner of 
examining it to this character. 

After pleading earnestly, according to the 
fashion of antiquaries, for a word of his own 
coining, ‘‘ eraldric,” belonging to heraldry, as 
distinct from ‘‘ Heraldic,” belonging toa herald, 
Mr. Lower begins with the fabulous history of 
his science :—which commences—take a long 
breath, O! ye uninstructed !—before the creation 
of the world—among the “ Vordeirs of Aun- 
gelis” made 1V. by the revolt of “ Lucifer” 
with his “ mylionys.”” We need not, however, 
trouble ourselves with this ‘ philosophy,” as 
the Knight of Norwich might have called it— 
seeing that the first Man had xo coat, being “a 
stocke unsprayed and unfloreshed :” — albeit 
Morgan, in his enthusiasm to clothe every one 
with due distinction, has assigned him a “ plain 
red shield, described in the language of modern 
heraldry as ‘gules,’ ”’ with a white shield for Eve, 
“the mistress of feast and favour,” she being 
an Heiress! But, to descend to a later period, 
those who are not inured to the whimsical 
familiarities of the old Mysteries and Miracle- 
plays (less essentially irreverent, by the way, 
than many a seemingly orthodox song or ser- 
mon!) will start at finding Noah in the ‘ Book of 
St. Alban’s,’ set down as a “ gentilman by 
kynde!” Ere they reached the time of the 
twelve Patriarchs, the old rhapsodists on he- 
rildry, who spared no pains to “make up a 
show,” had brought everything into order. 
“Duke Joshua,” according to Leigh’s ‘ Ac- 
cedens of Armory,’ Gideon, Samson, and 
David, had each his distinct device. Yet more 
—“Two thousand year and xxiiij. before 
thynearnation of Christe, €ote-Armure was 
made and figurid at the sege of Troye.”” Com- 
mend us to round numbers and flat assertions ! 
The two in conjunction have done more towards 
governing the world than man’s pride or wisdom 
willing to confess. At all events, they helped 
Lydgate and Chaucer io some picturesque 
_ Properties” in their descriptions of classical 
heroism. We observe, with sly satisfaction— 
in proof that the pleader is in love with his 
brief—that Mr. Lower reasons conjecturally 
upon the Gorgon of Agamemnon’s shield, sung 
by Homer; the Hydra of Aventinus, the son of 
Hercules, described in the /Eneid; and the 
“symbols and war cries” of the Seven Chiefs 
against Thebes, indicated by the Greek dra- 
Matist. 

But leaving these mythi for those who love 
sither a crusade against the shapes of Dream- 


land, or to defend them as real, let us come to 
the ‘ Authentic History of Heraldry.’ 

The French, we are told, were the first who 
systematized the dreams and devices in which 
Fantasy loves to find vent. They arranged and 
combined “ tinctures and metals’”—they sanc- 
tioned ‘‘the variety of figures effected by the 
geometrical positions of lines—the attitudes of 
animals and the grotesque delineations of mon- 
sters.”” They invented the verb blasonner— 
and how much lies in the happy invention of a 
word !—though, using our verb in its primary 
sense, we must point out how they found, in 
German, the word blasen, “to blow a horn ;”’ 
so that possibly Henry the Fowler may have 
had some “ inklings” of the important discovery 
before the Gauls cut, dried, and brought it into 
circulation. But we do not find much that is 
regular or complete, of a date anterior to the 
Conquest,—since even in the redoubtable 
Bayeux tapestry, matter of such close contro- 
versy among antiquaries, “neither the banner 
nor the shield is furnished with proper arms.” 
Hence Mr. Lower, assuming the royal tapestry- 
maker, our Conqueror’s Queen, to have been 
literally correct with her needle, takes the mo- 
dern side of the argument, and is satisfied that 
the niceties and fittings-up (so to say) of 
heraldric blazonment are not of as remote an 
antiquity as the emulators of Gerard Leigh and 
Dame Julyan Berners have assigned them. To 
sum up—since there is no limit to a dalliance 
with these vestiges of old achievement and re- 
nown—“‘it was in the time of Richard I. ‘the 
time of the Crusades,’ that heraldry assumed 
more of the fixed character it now bears.” 
“‘ History expressly tells us,” to quote, with Mr. 
Lower, from M. Salverte, “ that at this epoch 
many of the chiefs of the Crusaders rendered 
the symbols which they bore peculiar to their 
own house.” “ By the time of Edward I. we 
find that all great commanders had adopted 
arms’’—a rhymed proof whereof exists in the 
Roll of Caerlaverock, even unto this day. 

Here we come to what may indeed be called— 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power ; 

to days when Justice wrought out its pur- 
poses by the Trial by Combat, and Manly Sport 
mimicked “glorious war’ in the Tournament— 
and the Church, foremost ever to avail herself of 
every prevailing sentiment, called in Ancestral 
Pride to assist in decorating the House of God. 
Brave, gorgeous times!—but it is as little our 
vocation here to rhapsodize as to reason about 
them :—still less is it possible to point out a 
millionth part of the picturesque combinations 
in which they abounded. Such as families fight- 
ing for their bearings—a Carminow of Cornwall 
againsta Grosvenor for the arms azure a bend or 
—which were claimed again by those “ troublers 
of Israel”’ the Scropes. This peculiar contest 
has an especial “curiosity” to literary men, 
from the circumstance of one Geoffry Chaucer 
having been called before the High Constables 
and Earl Marshal, to depose to the priority of 
Scrope’s claim. _Then how picturesque was the 
eee possessed by the nobility of giving 
| 





eraldric distinctions to those followers who had 
— themselves like men in the field! In 
| their more sentimental way, too, how attractive 
| are the “arms of expectation,” the shield with 
| its dexter blank (the paternal arms on its sinister 
| side) assumed by those young ladies of Spain, 
' who held with Lady Hameline of Croye, that a 
husband was ‘a real blessing” to be allured by 
every honourable means. Tradition does not tell 
_us, how far the old proverb, ‘‘ Good wine needs 
‘no bush,” was applicable to these gracious 
damsels, Fair or foul, they are choice studies 
for the romancer. Nor must we overlook the 
| insignia of classification, which those, who being 





in trade, were forbidden distinction, invented 
for themselves—the Merchant’s Marks: a species 
of monogram, by which the printer or woolsta- 
pler, prevented by sumptuary laws from investing 
nimself with the decorations of nobility, con- 
trived, nevertheless, to assume a definite style 
and title of its humbler sort, as significant as the 
wreaths or wyverns of Duke or Baron. How 
these rude and inartificial symbols blossomed 
out into brave illuminations, as the Merchant 
and his guild by degrees replaced the Chief 
and his followers, we need not point out: but we 
may mention one illustration thereof, within the 
reach of every summer-tourist, as —_ after 
its kind as any royal or chivalric or ecclesias- 
tical cemetery we have visited—the church of 
San Giovanni e Paolo, and the Cloisters of Ra- 
tisbon not forgotten. This is the Joannes Xirch- 
hof at Nuremberg, where the tombs of the 
burgher-princes are profusely decorated with 
the symbols of Craft, as well as the usual emblems 
of Life’s short span and Heaven’s eternity. 

Let us return from our speculations, to Mr. 
Lower’s; whose third chapter on the ‘ Rationale 
of Heraldric Charges’ is no less full of ‘ curi- 
osities” than its predecessors. The shape of 
the escutcheon—a heart for the gentleman—a 
lozenge for the lady—is deduced by old Morgan 
from the spade and the spindle. Or and argent 
as distinctions were derived from the metal of 
which the knights’ shields were made. For’ 
Gules, we must seek further :— 

“GuLEs, according to Ducange, isgoulis, guelle, gula 
sive guella, the red colour of the mouth or throat of 
an animal, Mackenzie derives it from the Hebrew 
gulude, a piece of red cloth, or from the Arabic gule, 
ared rose. Ghul in the Persian signifies rose-coloured, 
and Ghulistan is ‘the country of roses.’ It is pro- 
bably one of those importations from the East which 
the Crusades introduced, both into the clements of 
armory and the nomenclature of the science.” 

We have no “rationale” for azure—not a 
word on its religious adoption, as symbolical of 
heaven—not even a poor reason why true blue 
has always been rated as Constancy’s uniform— 
though this, in a party so intent on solemn proof 
as Mr. Lower, was worth a paragraph. VERT 
(green) has its place anditsready reasonasa hunt- 
ing term; since, in the feudal days, Venerie came 
next to war as an occupation. PURPURE 
(purple) we are told is ‘‘ not common in English 
armoury”—and Mr. Lower contents himself in 
calling on us for an act of faith—giving no 
rationale of the fact :— 

“ By these terms were the arms of gentlemen de- 
scribed ; but for the arms of nobility they were not 
sufficiently lofty. These were blazoned by the precious 
stones, as topaz for yellow, ruby for red, &c. For the 
arms of princes it was necessary to go a step higher, 
namely, to the heavenly bodies, Sol, Luna, Mars, &c. 
Sir John Ferne enumerates several other sets of terms, 
in all thirteen, which he classifies thus: 1, planets ; 
2, precious stones; 3, vertues; 4, celestiall signes; 5, 
months; 6, days of the week ; 7, ages of man; 8, 
flowers ; 9, elements; 10, sesons of the yeer; 11, 
complexions; 12, numbers; 13, mettailes. What 
would those who are disgusted with the ‘ jargon’ of 
our science say to such blazon as the following >— 
He beareth Sunday, a lion rampant Tuesday. 

He beareth Faith, a wolf salient Loyalty. 

He beareth Marigold, a bear passant, Blue Lily, muzzled 
White Rose. 

He beareth, Infancy, three grasshoppers Virility. 

He beareth, Melancholy, three asses’ heads, Fleymatique ! 

Ermine was first used by “ Brutus the son of 
Silvius, who having by accident killed his father, 
left that unhappie ground, and travelling in 
Bretaigne in France, fell asleep, and when he 
awoke, he found this little beast upon his shield, 
and from that time wore a shield ermine!’” A 
pretty rationale this! Ermines in Brittany !—we 
cannot allow our author to creep behind Sir 
George Mackenzie’s mantle, in offering such a 
reason. Does not the tradition so well knowa 
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to naturalists that the ermine is a creature of! position that the fleur-de-lis is intended for a spear- 
such exquisite cleanliness, as to pine away and | head, such an addition would be exceedingly appro- 
perish if its fur is sullied, offer a better solution? , priate, as forming a kind of chevaux-de-frise around 
Vaire and miniver (the menu vair of the old | the animal.” 

French) have no reason urged in their behalf.| The very next chapter, on ‘Chimerical 
Nor is the deep mystery of potent-counter-point, | Figures of Heraldry,’ starts with ‘‘ The Days of 
classed among the furs, much cleared up by our | the Crusaders were the days of romance.” Mr. 


collector, who is amiably desultory when it suits | 
him—and thus particularly open to the inroads | 
of the “ little crooked thing that asks questions.” | 
So much for fields: next come honourable ordi- | 
naries—wherefore so called, our rationalist con- | 
descends not toexplain. From this section, we | 
shall but pick one curiosity for the use of “simile- | 
makers” :— 

‘“*It is a prevailing error that the bend sinister isa 
mark of dishonour, as betokening illegitimacy; this | 
seems to have arisen from its having been confounded | 
with the baton, which bearing differs from it both in | 
being much narrower, and in being cut off from the 
borders of the escocheon.” | 

Proceeding to matters of more special interest, | 
we have, of course, a page on the Lion of 
England,—which kingly brute has been so 
mauled by the heraldric painter, that our sworn 
foes, the French, will have it that he is merely 
a Leopard—and the leopard, as all the world 
knows, is a “ wild fowl,’’ held in small respect 
owing to his dubious origin. In bold retaliation, 
Mr. Lower charges the “Lily” of France as 
being an ambiguous thing; no emblem of stain- 
lessness or purity; not derivable, even, from 
the iris flower—which pedigree, by the way, | 
might lead a thorough-going curiosity-hunter | 
back to the remote days of metamorphose and | 
mythology—but a spear-head, flattered by the 
painter, after the fashion of England’s Lion— 
that is, according to the painter's own barbarous 
humour. We will allow Mr. Lower to finish 





his plea in his own words, merely remarking, | 


that an analogous mode of reasoning, or a strict | 
demand for probability, would make wild work | 
with his darling science :— 

“Those who advocate the spear-head view of the 
question, bring forward the common heraldric bearing, 
a leopard’s head jessant de lis, i. e. thrust through the 
mouth with a fleur-de-lis, which passes through the 
skull. * There cannot,’ as Dallaway says, ‘ be a more | 
absurd combination than that of a leopard’s head pro- 
ducing a lily, while the idea that it was typical of the | 
triumph after the chase, when the head of the animal 
was thrust through with a spear and so carried in | 
procession,’ seems perfectly consistent. Still the | 
query may arise * how is it that the head of no other | 
animal, the wolf or boar for instance, is found re- 
presented in a similar manner?’ The little band 
surrounding the pieces of which the fleur-de-lis of 
heraldry is composed is analogous to nothing what- | 
ever in the flower, while it does strongly resemble | 
the forril of metal which surrounds the insertion of a | 
spear-head into its statf or pole. After an attentive | 
consideration of both hypotheses, I have no hesita- | 
tion in affirming that the fleur-de-lis is not the lily. | 
This is shown, not from the occurrence of lilies in | 
their proper shape in some coats, and that of the | 
heraldric lis in others, (for such a variation might | 
have been accidentally made by the incorrect repre- 
sentations of unskilful painters,) but from the fact 
that both lilies and lis are found in one and the same | 
coat—that of Eton College. The Tressure surround- 
ing the lion in the royal arms of Scotland is blazoned 
* fleury and counter-fleury,’ that is, having fleurs-de- 
lis springing from it, both on the outer and inner 
sides. The fabulous account of the tressure is that 
it was given by Charlemagne to Achaius, king of Scot- 
land in the year 792, in token of alliance and friend- 
ship. Nisbet says,‘ The Tressure Flowerie encom- 


Lower, unwilling though he has seemed to allow 
the French the aid of arabesque in combination, 
or symbolical import, in maintenance of their 
Lily—must now, “at one fell swoop,” accept 
dragons, cockatrices, mermaids, griffins, cen- 
taurs, wyverns, and such like dainty ‘ wild fowl.” 
Without the Monsters, indeed, what would faéry 
land be—insipid for lack of terror, tyranny and 
shadow! By the way—though it is hardly our 
office to start hares for other people—why is it 
that no one among the thousand who have en- 
deavoured to write historically the symbolical 
progress of Art and Imagination, has ever 
offered a Theory of Discords, or a Treatise on 
the Evil Principle as opposed to Perfection— 
which implies divine beauty? Mr. Lower has 
not made of his cabinet of monsters what he 
might have done. We suspect him to be a trifle 
ashamed of them, as too eccentric for his solemn 
science; since, at the close of his chapter, after 
Farmer Seedling’s fashion, he “lumps in” a 
whole lot of items, precious in the amount of 
temptation they offer to Fancy :— 

“What shall we say of the Nependis, or ape-hog, 
half ape, half swine; the Minocane, or Homocane, 
half child, half spaniel dog; the Lamya, a compound 
of a woman, a dragon, a lyon, a goat, a dog, and a 
horse; the Dragon-tyger, an: Dragon-wolf; the 
Lyon-wyvern ; the Winged Sa \1-fish ; the Cuat-fish 
and Devil-fish ; the Ass-bittern (the arms of Mr. 


| Asbitter!) the Ram-eagle; the Falcon-fish with a 


hound’sear; and the‘ Wonderfull Pig of the Ocean*’?” 

What shall we say’—Why, that the Lamya 
is by no means the worst bone that might be 
offered for classical conjecture to pick,—and 


| that the “ Wonderfull Pig of the Ocean,” or 


Porpoise (?) was worth a rummage among the 
books of the old discoverers. We are not for 
having tasks done by halves; if people will take 
up the fantasies of a fantastic science, let them 
work their subject out. With this dictum we 
shall now stop. 





peculiarly retentive, while her clear, black eye, dark 
complexion, and serenely expressive countenance 
displayed some of the striking characteristics of "tee 
ancestral clime, mingled with that beauty of the soul 
which is confined to no nation, and which age cannot 
destroy. * * Truly, the voice of buried ages spake 
through her venerated lips. The building of the fort; 
the naturalization of French vines and fruit-trees jn 
a stranger soil; the consecrated spot where their dead 
were buried, now without the remaining vestige of q 
stone; the hopes of the rising settlement; the mas. 
sacre that dispersed it; the hearth-stone, empurpled 
with the blood of the beautiful babes of Jeanson; 
the frantic wife and mother snatched from the scene 
of slaughter by her brother, and borne through the 
waters of French River, to the garrison at Wood. 
stock ; all these traces seemed as vivid in her mind, 
as if her eyes had witnessed them. The traditions 
connected with the massacre were, doubtless, more 
strongly deepened in her memory, from the circum. 
stance that the champion who rescued his desolated 
sister from the merciless barbarians, was her own 
ancestor, Mr. Andrew Sigourney, and the original 
settler of Oxford. Other narrations she had also 
preserved of the troubles that preceded the flight of 
the exiles from France, and of the obstacles to be 
surmounted ere that flight could be accomplished, 
The interruptions from the soldiery to which they 
were subject, after having been shut out from their 
own churches, induced them to meet for divine wor- 
ship in the most remote places, and to use books of 
psalms and devotion, printed in so minute a form, 
that they might be concealed in their bosoms or in 
the folds of their head-dresses. One of these antique 
volumes is still in the possession of the descendants 
of Gabriel Bernon, a most excellent and influential 
man, who made his permanent residence at Provi- 
dence, though he was originally in the settlement at 
Oxford. Mrs. Butler mentioned the haste and dis 
comfort in which the flight of their own family was 
made. Her grandfather told them imperatively, that 
they must go, and without delay. The whole family 
gathered together, and with such preparation as 
might be made in a few moments, took their de 
parture from the home of their birth, ‘leaving the 
pot boiling over the fire!’ This last simple item re- 
minds us of one, with which the poet Southey deepens 
the description of the flight of a household, and a 
village, at the approach of a foe. 
The chesnut loaf lay broken on the shelf. 

Another Huguenot, Henry Francisco, who lived to 
the age of more than one hundred, relates a some- 
what similar trait of his own departure from his native 
land. He was a boy of five years old, and his father 





| Scenes in my Native Land. By Mrs. L H. 


Sigourney. Boston, (U. S.) Munroe & Co. 


London, Wiley & Putnam. 
Mrs. Sigourney takes an elevated rank among 
American authoresses; pathos and nature dis- 
tinguish both her verse and prose, and careful 
finish of execution mark all her writings. The 
latter we have more than once pointed out as a 
tharacteristic of American authorship, which 
has not yet got the dash of negligent originality ; 
it is stillin its pupilage, and writes as it were for 
the tutor’s prize. Her mind being stored with 
historical associations, Mrs. Sigourney is fond of 
poetically illustrating romantic spots; a service, 
which in her former volumes she had done for 
other countries, and in the present has performed 
for her own; and such too is the variety of the 
banquet that choice has wide liberty of selection. 

The prose portions of the work include some 
curious memoranda. Apropos of “ Huguenot 
Fort, at Oxford, Massachusetts,” and the French 
Protestant refugees in America, we have some 
account given (as we suppose) of the authoress’s 
family :-— 





passes the Lyon of Scotland, to show that he should 
defend the Flower-de-lisses, and these to continue a 


defence to the Lion.’ Now, although we must discard | 
this early existence of the Scottish ensigns, it is by no | 


means improbable that the addition of the tressure 
was made in commemoration of some alliance be- 
tween the two crowns at a later date. But the defence 
which a bulwark of lilies could afford the king of 
beasts would be feeble indeed! Yet, upon the sup- 


“ About the year 1713, Oxford was resettled by a 
stronger body of colonists, able to command more 
military aid ; and thither, in process of time, a few 
of the Huguenot families resorted, and made their 
‘abode in those lovely and retired vales. A visit to 
| this fair scenery many years since was rendered 
| doubly interesting, by the conversation of an ancient 

lady of Huguenot extraction. Though she had num- 
bered more than fourscore winters, her memory was 


led him by the hand from their pleasant door. It 
| was winter,.and the snow fell, with a bleak, cold 
| wind. ‘They descended the hill in silence. With 
| the intuition of childhood, he knew there was trouble, 
| without being able to comprehend the full cause. At 
| length, fixing his eyes on his father, he begged in a 
| tremulous voice, to be permitted * just to go back, 
and get his little sled,” his favourite, and most valued 
possession.” 

There is a poem called “the Hermit of the 
Falls,” in which Mrs. Sigourney has too closely 
| imitated the style and ballad stanza of Sir Walter 
| Scott; but the illustrative prose which follows 
is interesting :— 

“ About fifteen years since, in the glow of early 
summer, a young stranger, of pleasing countenance 
and person, made his appearance at Niagara. : It was 
at first conjectured that he might be an artist, as 4 
large portfolio, with books and musical instruments, 
were observed among his baggage. He was deeply 
impressed by the majesty and sublimity of the 
Cataract and its surrounding scenery, and expressed 
an intention to remain a week, that he might ex 
amine it accurately. But the fascination which all 
minds of sensibility feel in the presence of that 
glorious work of the Creator, grew strongly upon 
him, and he was heard to say, that six weeks were 
inadequate to become acquainted with its outlines. 
At the end of that period, he was still unable to teat 
himself away, and desired to‘ build there a tabernacle, 
that he might indulge both in his love of solitary 
musing and of nature’s sublimity. He applied for 
a spot upon the island of the ‘Three Sisters, om 
he might construct a cottage after his own mode! 
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which comprised, among other peculiarities, isolation 
by means of a drawbridge. Circumstances forbidding 
a compliance with his request, he took up his resi- 
dence in an old house upon Iris Island, which he 
rendered as comfortable as the state of the case 
would admit. Here he continued | about twenty 
months, until the intrusion of a family interrupted 
his recluse habits. He then quietly withdrew, and 
reared for himself a less commodious shelter, near 
Prospect Point. His simple and favourite fare of 
pread and milk was readily purchased, and whenever 
he required other food, he preferred to prepare it 
with his own hands. When bleak winter came, a 
cheerful fire of wood blazed upon his hearth, and by 
his evening lamp he beguiled the hours with the 
perusal of books in various languages, and with sweet 
music. It was almost surprising to hear, in such 
depth of solitude, the Jong drawn, thrilling tones of 
the viol, or the softest melodies of the flute, gushing 
forth from that low-browed hut, or the guitar, 
breathing out so lightly, amid the rush and thunder 
of the never slumbering torrent. Yet, though the 
world of letters was familiar to his mind, and the 
living world to his observation, for he had travelled 
widely, both in his native Europe and the East, he 
sought not association with mankind, to unfold or to 
increase his stores of knowledge. ‘Those who had 
heard him converse, spoke with surprise and admira- 
tion of his colloquial powers, his command of lan- 
guage, and the spirit of eloquence that flowed from 
his lips) But he seldom and sparingly admitted this 
intercourse, studiously avoiding society, though there 
seemed in his nature nothing of moroseness or misan- 
thropy. On the contrary, he showed kindness to 
even the humblest animal. Birds instinctively 
leaned it, and freely entered his dwelling, to receive 
from his hands, crumbs or seeds. But the absorbing 
delight of his existence was communion with the 
mighty Niagara. Here, at every hour of the day or 
night, he might be seen, a fervent worshipper. At 
grey dawn, he went to visit it in its fleecy veil; at high 
noon, he banqueted on the full splendour of its glory; 
beneath the soft tinting of the lunar bow, he lingered, 
looking for the angel’s wing, whose pencil had painted 
it; and at solemn midnight, he knelt soul-subdued, 
as on the footstool of Jehovah. Neither storms, nor 
the piercing cold of winter, prevented his visits to 
this great temple of his adoration. * * His feet had 
worn a beaten path from his cottage thither. * * 
Among his favourite, daily gratifications, was that of 
bathing. * * One bright, but rather chill day, in the 
nonth of June, 1831,a man employed about the 
Ferry, saw him go into the water, and a long time 
after observed his clothes to be still lying upon the 
bank, Inquiry was made. The anxiety was but 
too well founded. The poor hermit had indeed 
taken his last bath, Still the body was not found, 
the depth and force of the current just below being 
exceedingly great. In the course of their search, 
they passed onward tothe Whirlpool. There, amid 
those boiling eddies, was the pallid corse, making 
fearful and rapid gyrations upon the face of the black 
waters, At some point of suction, it suddenly plunged 
and disappeared. Again emerging, it was fearful to see 
it leap half its length above the flood, and with a face | 
% deadly pale, play among the tossing billows, then | 
float motionless as if exhausted, and anon, returning 
to the encounter, spring, struggle, and contend likea 
naniae battling with mortal foes. It was strangely 
fainful to think that he was not permitted to find a | 
grave even beneath the waters he had loved; that | 
all the geutleness and charity of his nature should 
be changed by death to the fury of a madman ; and 
that the King of terrors, who brings repose to the 
despot and the man of blood, should teach warfare 
‘him who had ever worn the méekness of the lamb. 
For days and nights this terrible purgatory was pro- 
onged. It was on the 21st of June, that, after many 
efforts, they were enabled to bear the weary dead back 
. is desolate cottage. ‘There they found his faithful 
“og guarding the door. Heavily must the long 
Period have worn away, while he watched for his onty 
rend, and wondered why he delayed his coming. 
© scrutinized the approaching group suspiciously, 
and would not willingly have given them admittance, 
‘ve that a low, stifled wail at length announced his 
intuitive knowledge of the master, whom the work 
of death had effectually disguised from the eyes of 





masses of his beautiful hair clinging to, and veiling 
the features so late expressive and comely. 
pillow was his pet-kitten; to her, also, the watch for 
the master had been long and wearisome. In his 
chair lay the guitar, whose melody was probably the 
last that his ear heard on earth. There were also 
his flute and violin, his portfolio and books, scattered 
and open, as if recently used. 
was the untasted meal for noon, which he had pre- 
pared against his return from that bath which had 
proved so fatal. It was a touching sight; the dead 
hermit mourned by his humble retainers, the poor 
animals who loved him, and ready to be laid by 
stranger-hands in a foreign grave. So fell this sin- 


twenty-eight. Learned in the languages, in the arts 
and sciences, improved by extensive travel, gifted 
with personal beauty and a feeling heart, the motives 
for this estrangement from his kind are still enveloped 
in mystery. It was, however, known that he was a 
native of England, where his father was a clergyman; 
that he received from thence ample remittances for 
his comfort; and that his name was Francis Abbot. 
These facts had been previously ascertained, but no 
written papers were found in his cell, to throw addi- 
tional light upon the obscurity in which he had so 
effectually wrapped the history of his pilgrimage.” 
On the whole this is an elegant and variously 


highest class, is of the kind that never fails to 
please, from the delicacy of sentiment and the 
refined tone of mind which it indicates. 





Chemistry, as exemplifying the Wisdom and 
Beneficence of God. By Geo. Fownes, Ph. D. 
Churchill. 

WE are not at all assured that works written for 
the purpose of demonstrating the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of the Creator ever attain their 
end. The argument assumes that such attributes 
of the Deity are not recognized, and admits for 
the sake of argument what it is prepared to deny. 
It appears to us that if such an argument fails 
to convince, the having raised the question must 
do more harm than good. 
in every one, a deep internal conviction, that 
the arrangements of the universe are good and 
perfect, the result of the continued activity of 
an all-pervading cause, so that the attempt to 
demonstrate the wisdom and goodness of these 
arrangements seems to be supererogatory. 

This work is the first prize awarded under the 
will of Mrs. Acton, who bequeathed to the 
Trustees of the Royal Institution the sum of 
1000/., the interest to be bestowed every seven 
years as a prize for the best Essay illustrative of 
the Wisdom and Beneficence of the Almighty. 


was Chemistry, and the award was in favour of 
Dr. Fownes. ‘This subject is more particularly 
viewed by Dr. Fownes in its relations te the 
organization and wants of man. The first sec- 


earth and the atmosphere. In this section the 
author points out the constitution of the earth 
and air as adapted for the maintenance of vege- 
table life. From the air plants derive their 
organic constituents, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen, and from the earth their inorganic 
constituents. Although almost all thesecretions 
of plants and the great mass of their solid 
fabric are formed out of the former, yet it is 
found that the latter are necessary also to their 
existence. Every preparation seems to have 
been made in the youngest state of the world for 
its coming tenants. In the mountains of 
granite, which form the solid frame-work or 
skeleton of the globe, we find all the elements 
deposited, which, under the various agencies of 
fire, water, and air, were to be disposed in 
secondary and tertiary formations in the manner 
best suited for entering the system of plants. 
The working out this problem has for some time 





mea, They laid him on his bed, the thick, dripping 


been a matter of interest to the chemist, and till 
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gular and accomplished being, at the early age of 





interesting volume; one which, if not of the | 


| medium. 


leach other by animal or vegetable 


The fact is, there is } 





The subject chosen for the first seven-years prize | 


tion commences with the chemical history of the | 





within arecent period all the inorganic elements 
found in secondary rocks were not observed in 
the granite. This was the case with phos- 


phorus, an ingredient which, entering into the 
system of vegetables, plays an important part 
in the economy of the higher animals by form- 
ing in the form of phosphate of lime, a part of 
the solid skeleton on which the soft parts of 
the bodies are hung. 


But Dr. Fownes states— 

“There are many circumstances which tend to 
point out phosphoric acid as an original constituent 
of one or more granite-minerals. Crystallized phos- 
phate of lime is not unfrequently found lining the 
sides of small cavities in this rock ; a massive variety 
occurs in some abundance in more than one primary 
district ; phosphate of lead is found in some of the 
Cornish mines; phosphate of alumina, in a crystal- 
lized condition, is met with in an ancient slate de- 
posit; and many other cases might be cited in evi- 
dence of the presence of phosphorus in the old 
crystalline igneous rock.” 

The author subsequently to this statement 


| found phosphoric acid in the porcelain clay of 


Cornwall, and in the decomposed granite by 
which it is furnished, and there is no doubt now 
of its existence in large quantities in granite. 

In treating of the properties of the atmo- 
sphere, he points out the great results which are 
produced, by the diffusion of gases, in this 
The law which regulates their diffu- 
sion is the same though gases are separated from 
mem- 
branes :— 

“ In respiration, the object of which is to bring the 
blood in contact with the oxygen of the air for the 
purpose of effecting changes hereafter to be described, 
the lungs are alternately filled and emptied by the 
mechanism of the respiratory muscles, internal and 
external, and the air from without thus finds its way 
into the minute cells which terminate the last rami- 
fications of the bronchial tubes ; here its oxygen is 
made to act upon the venous blood, while the latter 
disengages carbonic acid in place of the oxygen ab- 
sorbed. Now in expiration, even when forced, the 
lungs are very far from being completely emptied or 
air, and that which is thrown out is in a great mea- 
sure derived from the larger tubes and passages, the 
ultimate cells in which all the real business is per- 
formed remain filled with the vitiated air which must 
be displaced, if the function is to be continued, by 
other means more efficacious than the gentle pressure 
of the elastic thorax. Hlere it is that diffusion comes 
into play between the oxygen of the tubes and the 
carbonic acid of the cells; the latter is speedily re- 
moved and replaced by the former, and expelled from 
































































| the body by the next following expiration.” 


The next section is on the Chemistry of 
Organization, in which the properties of the 
vegetable cell are briefly exposed. The cells of 
which plants are composed are the great agents 
by which nature effects all her principal chemical 
operations. These cells, too minute for the 
naked eye to observe, are the laboratories in 
which the elements of inorganic matter are 
decomposed and recomposed for the purpose of 
maintaining the structure of organized beings. 
The animal cell does not possess this property, 
and is entirely dependent on the results of the 
chemical activity of the vegetable cell for its 
existence. 

What, then, are the compounds elaborated 
by the vegetable cell that are necessary to the 
existence of the animal? They are thus classed 
by Dr. Fownes :—1. Saccharine and amylaceous 
bodies. 2. Vegetable acids. 8%. Fatty and re- 
sinous principles. These contain carbon, oxy- 
gen, and hydrogen, but no nitrogen. There 
are two other classes containing nitrogen,—the 
vegeto-alkalis and = albuminous _ principles. 
The first three groups are presented in plants, 
under the forms of the substances which are 
known by the names of sugar, starch, oils and 
butters; and various acids, as vinegar and the 
acids of fruits, as the apple, orange, &c. All 
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these substances contain large quantities of car- | 
" . | 
bon. They are used as food by animals, but | 
aré not appropriated to the building up any part | 
of the body, but enter the blood, and being 
brought in contact with the oxygen of the at- 
mosphere in the lungs, their carbon and hydro- 
gen unite with it, forming carbonic acid and} 
yater; and heat is given out. It is the heat | 
given out during the combustion of these car- 
bonaceous aliments that keeps up the heat of 
the animal system. The albuminous principles 
are those which are known to chemists under the 
name of protein; they contain nitrogen, and it 
is these which enter into the composition of the 
flesh of the animal frame. ‘The vegeto-alkalis 
are taken into the system in large quantities in 
tea, coffee, &c., and are said to perform there 
an important function [see 4th. No. 868]. 

As many recent physiological theories depend 
on the recognition of the principle called by its 
discoverer protein, we give the author's state- 
ment of its formation :— 

“When cither albumen, fibrin, or casein is dis- 
solved in dilute caustic alkali, and the solution pre- 
cipitated by a slight excess of acid, a large quantity 
of white, focculent matter separates, which may be 
very casily collected upon a filter, washed, dried, and 
subjected to examination. This body is the ‘ Pro- 
tein’ of Mulder; it is the same in properties from 
all three sources, while analysis shows it to contain 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, exactly in 
the same proportions as we have them in fibrin, 
albumen, and casein. This most beautiful experi- 
ment may receive at cast two interpretations. We 
may suppose, with the discoverer, that the new sub- 
stance, the protein, is really the common fundamental 
basis of the three albuminous principles, which it 
forms by uniting with certain small quantities of 
sulphur and phosphorus, or sulphur alone, and which 
Jatter bodies become separated by the alkali, and re- 
tained in solution when the protein is precipitated by 
an acid ; or we may, on the other hand, imagine that 
the protein is a product of the action of the base, 
generated, in short, under its influence, in the same 
way as stearic acid and glycerine may arise from a 
neutral fat under similar circumstances, there not 
being a tittle of evidence to shew that either of these 
last-named hodics pre-exist in the fat itself. Which- 
ever view be adopted—-and it is a thing of no moment 
—we cannot fail to be struck with the remarkable 
support afforded by these experiments to the doctrine 
of the impartial identity of composition of the pro- 
tein-giving principles.” 

In the section on Animal Chemistry, the au- 
thor furnishes instances of various conditions in 
which men are placed, in illustration of the 
preceding principles. After pointing out the 
adaptation of the food of the North-American 

‘ hunter to his circumstances, he proceeds :— 





“ Take, again, the condition of the Esquimaux, in 
his hut of ice-biocks or driftwood, his only food the 
seal and the walrus, which he spears with his bone- 
pointed weapon, irom a little frail coracle of skins. 
‘The air is cold enough to freeze quicksilver ; he wraps 
himself in his dress of furs, and forth he goes with 
perfect impunity, and the cold of the shore of the 
frozen sea affects him less than that of a chilly 
January day does the Englishman by his warm fire- 
side. Yet the Esquimaux has no fireside; he cooks 
his food by the heat of a lamp fed with oil, the pro- 
duct of the chase ; his country produces no fuel, and 
he cannot think of devoting the few fragments of 
wood, brought by the occan-currents from more 
fxyoured climes, which he finds upon the sea beach, 
to this purpose ; they are far too valuable to be so 
employed, Lfow, then, it may be asked, is he capa- 
ble of supporting this intensity of cold; the pecu- 
liarity of his food furnishes the reply. We are 
accustomed to look with horrer and disgust at the 
food of these poor people, as we in our ignorance and 
presumption dare to call them; to commiserate the 
taste of those who, as our northern navigators relate, 
prefer a piece of tallew-candle, or a draught of train- 
oil, to the fare of an English man-of-war; but a little 
more consideration might, perhaps, show us that the 
blubber and fat of the arctic cetacea and fish, the 


only food the inhabitants of these countries can ob- 
tain, really constitute the only sort of food which 
could enable them to bear up against the extremities 
of cold to which they are subject. There is no other 
substance but fat, and that in very large quantity, 
which would answer the purpose required ; it is a 
substance execedingly rich in hydrogen,-and in the 
body eminently combustible; weight for weight, it 
will generate a far larger amount of heat, when 
burned in the blood, than anything else which can 
be taken as food. It will be wiser, then, instead of 
condemning, as filthy and abhorrent, the tastes and 
propensities of the Esquimaux, to consider them as 
special adaptations, by an unspeakably benevolent 
Providence, of the very wishes and inclinations of 
the individual to the circumstances of his life.” 

The field which the author has gone over is 
one of the utmost interest. He has embraced 
all the leading facts of the subject, and made 
them to bear upon his principal argument. One 
great merit of the cok and full of promise as 
far as the author is concerned as a man of science, 
is, that although dealing with facts which might 
have tempted him into hasty and striking gene- 
ralizations, he has preferred treading cautiously 
along the path of inductive science. 





Narrative of the United States Exploring Expe- 
dition during the Years 1838, 1839, 1840, 
1841, 18412. By C. Wilkes, U.S.N., Com- 
mander of the Expedition, M.A.Ph.S.  Vels. 
Ill. and lV. Wiley & Putnam. 

Tus third and fourth volumes of this national 

record now lie before us, and shall receive like 

courteous treatment with their predecessors. 


Having left New Zealand, the Commander pro- | 


ceeds to detail the events of the cruise, until 


arriving at the scene of Mariner's Tonga Islands, | 


the accuracy of whose descriptions he confirms. 
Hlis portrait of King George is not without in- 
terest; nor are the warlike ambition and mis- 
sionary projects of the monarch without instruc- 
tion. Religion propagated by the sword speaks 
badly for the Christianity of its promoters. ‘It 


wasevident,” says Mr. Wilkes, “that King George | 


and his advisers, and, indeed, the whole Chris- 
tian party, seemed to be desirous of continuing 


the war, either to force the heathen to become | 


Christians, or to carry it on to extermination, 
which the number of their warriors made them 
believe they had the power to effect.” 
mentable state of things this; old errors still find 
sanction under the name of truth, and the heart 
sickens while it learns that the renovation of 
nations, even yet, is through sorrow and suffering, 
and that experience has been already so dearly 
bought in vain. 
with it; and wise men best show their wisdom 
by its anticipation. It adds to the pain of this 
recital to know, from the Commander's evidence, 
that the heathen of these parts are ‘ well dis- 
posed and kind,” and are misrepresented by the 
missionaries, simply ‘“ because they will not listen 
to the preaching; and itis alleged they must 
therefore be treated with severity, and compelled 
to yield.” What essential difference is there 
between such a_ persecution, conducted by 
teachers, and that of the Spanish Inquisition? 
Strange that men should be so maddened by 
fanaticism! The injurious prevalence of reli- 
gious intolerance is, indeed, what most strikes 
us in the account of Tongataboo. 

Our explorers next visited the Feejee Group, 
and found themselves “in the midst of a number 
of beautiful islands’’:— 

“So beautiful was their aspect, that I could scarcely 
bring my mind to the realizing sense of the well- 
known fact, that they were the abode of a savage, 
ferocious, and treacherous race of cannibals, Each 
island had its own peculiar beauty, but the eye as 
well as mind felt more satisfaction in resting upon 
Ovolau, which, as we approached, had more of the 





appearance of civilization about it than the others; 
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it is also the highest, most broken, and most pice 
turesque. In consequence of light winds, we did not 
succeed in reaching the harbour of Levuka tha 
evening, and passed the night under way, betweey 
Ovolau and Wakaia. At daylight on the 8th of May 
we were off the port, and made all sail for it, At 
nine o'clock, being off the entrance, I took the pre. 
caution, as the breeze was light, to hoist the boats 
out (having to pass through a passage only eight 
hundred feet in width), and send them ahead to 
tow. At first it is not a little alarming to approach 
these entrances with a light wind, and often witha 
strong current setting in or out ; the ship rolling and 
tossing with the swell as she nears the reefs, the deep- 
blue water of the ocean curling into white foam on 
them, with no bottom until the entrance is gained, 
when a beautiful and tranquil basin opens to the 
view. ‘The remarkable peculiarity of these corml 
harbours, if so 1 may call them, is that in gaini 
them, it is but an instant from the time the 
left until security is found equal to that of an anti. 
ficial dock ; this is particularly the case with the 
harbour of Levuka. The shore was lined with natives, 
watching our progress with their usual curiosity ; and 
it was amusing to hear the shouts of applause that 
emanated from the crowds on shore, when they wit- 
nessed the men, dressed all in white, running up the 








A la- | 


Fools are not to be made wise | 


rigging to furl the sails. In passing to the anchorage, 
we saw a tiny boat, in which was David Whippy, 
| one of the principal white residents here, with one of 
| his naked children, This man ran away from a ship, 

commanded by his brother, that was trading in this 

group, in consequence of the ill treatment he re 

ceived on board ; he now has been eighteen years on 
| this island, and is the principal man among the 
| whites. le is considered a royal miesscnger, or 
| Maticum Ambau, and is much looked up to by the 
chiefs. He speaks their language well ; is a prudent 
trustworthy person, and understands the character of 
| the natives perfectly: his worth and excellent cha 
racter I had long heard of.” 

The following story is curious :— 

“One day, while at the observatory, I was greatly 
surprised at seeing one whom I took to be a Feejee- 
| man enter my tent, a circumstance so inconsistent 
with the respect to our prescribed limit, of which I 
have spoken. His colour, however, struck me as 
lighter than that of any native I had yet seen. He 
was a short wrinkled old man, but appeared to pos 
sess great vigour and activity. Ile had a beard that 
reached to his middle, and but little hair, of a reddish 
gray colour, on his head. He gave me no time for 
inquiry, but at once addressed me in broad Irish, 
| with a rich Milesian brogue. In a few minutes he 
made me acquainted with his story, which, by his 
| own account, was as follows:—His name was Paddy 
| Connel, but the natives called him Berry ; he was 

born in the county of Clare in Ireland; had Tul 
| away from school when he was a little fellow, ané 
after wandering about as a vagabond, was pressed 
into the army in the first Irish rebellion. At the 
time the French landed in Ireland, the regiment to 
which he was attached marched at once against the 
enemy, and soon arrived on the field of battle, where 
they were brought to the charge. ‘The first thing he 
knew or heard, the drums struck up a White Boys’ 
tune, and his whole regiment went over and joined 
the French, with the exception of the ofiicers, who 
had to fly. They were then marched against the 
British, and were soon defeated by Lord Cornwallis, 
it was a hard fight, and Paddy found himself among 
the slain. When he thought the battle was over, 
and night came on, he crawled off and reached home. 
He was then taken up and tried for his life, but was 
acquitted ; he was, however, remanded to prison, 
and busied himself in effecting the escape of some ot 
his comrades. On this being discovered, he was col 
fined in the Black Hole, and soon after sent to Cork, 
to be put on board a convict-ship bound to New 
South Wales. When he arrived there, his name 
was not found on the books of the prisoners ; conse 
quently he had been transported by mistake, and 
was, therefore, set at liberty. He then worked about 
for several years, and collected a small sum of moneys 
but unfortunately fell into bad company, got drunk, 
and lost it all. Just about this time Captain Sartor, 
of the ship General Wellesley, arrived at Sydney. 
Having lost a great part of his crew hy sickness and 
desertion, he desired to procure hands for his ship, 
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which was still at Sandalwoed Bay, and obtained 
thirty-five men, one of whom was Paddy Connel.” 


At Sandalwood Bay the crew quarrelled with 
the captain :— 

«Some of them shipped on board the Gloriant, 
and others, with Paddy, determined to remain on 
shore with the natives. He added, that Captain 
Sartori was kind to him, and at parting had given 
him a pistol, cutlass, and an old good-for-nothing 
musket ; these, with his sea-chest and a few clothes, 
were all that he possessed. He had now lived forty 
years among these savages. After hearing his whole 
story, I told him I did not believe a word of it; to 
which he answered, that the main part of it was true, 
but he might have made some mistakes, as he had 
been so much in the habit of lying to the Feejeeans, 
that he hardly now knew when he told the truth, 
adding that he had no desire to tell anything but the 
truth. Paddy turned out to be a very amusing fellow, 
and possessed an accurate knowledge of the Feejee 
character. Some of the whites told me that he was 
more than half Feejee; indeed he seemed to delight 
in showing how nearly he was allied to them in 
feeling and propensities; and, like them, seemed to 
fix his attention upon trifles. He gave me a droll 
account of his daily employments, which it would be 
inappropriate to give here, and finished by telling 
me the only wish he had then, was to get for his 
little boy, on whom he doated, a small hatchet, and 
the only articles he had to offer for it were a few old 
hens On my asking him if he did not cultivate the 
ground, he said at once no; he found it much easier 
to get his living by telling the Feejeeans stories, 
which he could always make good enough for them; 
these, and the care of his two little boys, and his 
hens, and his pigs, when he had any, gave him ample 
employment and plenty of food. He had lived much 
at Rewa, and until lately had been a resident at 
evuka, but had, in consequence of his intrigues, 
been expelled by the white residents, to the island of 
Ambatiki. It appeared that they had unanimously 
come to the conclusion that if he did not remove, 
they would be obliged to put him to death for their 
own safety. I could not induce Whippy or ‘Tom to 
give me the circumstances that occasioned this deter- 
mination, and Paddy would not communicate more 
than that his residence on Ambatiki was a forced 
one, and that it was as though he was living out of 
ihe world, rearing pigs, fowls, and children. Of the 
last description of livestock he had forty-eight, and 
hoped that he might live to sec fifty born to him. 
Ne had had one hundred wives.” 

Barbers among the Feejecs are important 
people :— 

“When the boys grow up, their hair is no longer 
copped, and great pains is taken to spread it out 
intoa mop-like form. The chiefs, in particular, pay 
great attention to the dressing of their heads, and for 
this purpose all of them have barbers, whose sole 
occupation is the care of their masters’ heads. The 
duty of these functionaries is held to be of so sacred a 
nature, that their hands are tabooed from all other 
employment, and they are not even permitted to 
feed themselves. ‘To dress the head of a chief oc- 
cupies several hours, and the hair is made to spread 
out from the head, on every side, to a distance that 
soften eizht inches. ‘I'he beard, which is also care- 
fully nursed, often reaches the breast, and when a 
Fecjecan has these important parts of his person well 
dressed, he exhibits a degree of conceit that is not 
alittle amusing. In the process of dressing the 
hair, it is well ancinted with oil, mixed with a car- 
honaceous black, until it is completely saturated. 
The barber then takes the hair-pin, which is a long 
and slender rod, made of tortcise-shell or bone, and 
Proceeds to twitch almost every separate hair. This 
causes it to frizzle and stand erect. ‘Che bush of 
hair is then trimmed smooth, by singeing it, until it 
a3 the appearance of an immense wig. When this 
has been finished, a piece of tapa, so fine as to re- 
semble tissue paper, is wound in light folds around 
Ito protect the hair from dew or dust. This covering, 
Yhich has the look of a turban, is called sala, and 
tone but chiefs are allowed to wear it. Any attempt 
toassume this head-dress by a kai-si, or common 
Person, would be immediately punished with death. 
The sala, when taken care of, will last three weeks 
%tamonth, and the hair is not dressed except when 
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it is removed; but the high chiefs and dandies 


seldom allow a day to pass without changing the 
sala, and having their hair put in order.” 

The cannibalism and superstition of these 
tribesarealike deplorable; but the humane reader 
will probably not be unwilling to be spared 
painful and degrading details. 

One of the chiefs, by name Vendovi, had, 
some eight years previous, murdered the crew 


the Commander to effect his capture. ‘To this 
end, he detained the King and Queen and their 
attendants on board his vessel until Vendovi was 
produced. We give the conclusion of this strange 
proceeding :— 

“The mode of his capture was singular, and shows 
the force of the customs to which all ranks of this 
people give implicit obedience. Ngaraningiou, on 
arriving at Rewa, went at once to Vendovi's house, 
and took him by surprise. Going in, he took his 
seat by him, laid his hand on his arm, and told him 
that he was wanted, and that the king had sent for 
him to go on board the man-of-war. He immediately 
assented, and was preparing to come at once, but 
Ngaraningiou said, ‘ Not till to-morrow.’ They 
passed the evening and night tegether, and in the 
morning embarked to come on board. Vendovi was 
at once brought on board and delivered to Captain 
Hudson, who forthwith examined him before the 
king and chiefs, and in the presence of the officers 
of the ship, assembled in the cabin. Vendovi acknow- 
ledged his guilt in causing the murder of part of the 
crew of the Charles Doggett, and admitted that he 
had held the mate by the arms while the natives 
killed him with clubs. Captain Hudson now explained 
why he had thought proper to retain the king and the 
others as prisoners, saying that the course the afuir 
had taken had saved them much trouble,and probably 
fighting, for he would have thought it incumbent 
upon him to burn Rewa, if Vendovi had not been 
taken. The king replied, that Captain Hudson had 
done right. * * When the leave-taking came, Phil- 
lips appeared the most dejected of all. This seemed 
strange after the part Vendovi had taken in the 
murder of his brother, of one whom he represented as 
having been very kind to him as a protector, and with 
whom he lived when the fatal shot was fired by 
Vendovi. Phillips expressed himec! 





lf in this way, 
‘That as long as Seru lived he could be saucy, but 
after his death he was all alone, just like a stick.’ * * 
All the party were now much affected. Kania, the 
king, scated himself on the right side of Vendovi, 
taking hold of his arm, while Navumialu placed 
himself on the left. Phillips walked up and down 
in front. All shed tears, and sobhed aloud while 
conversing in broken sentences with their brother. 
The natives shed tears also, and none but Ngaran- 
ingion remained unmoved. The king kissed the 
prisoner’s forehead, touched noses, and turned away. 
The inferior chiefs approached and kissed his hands, 
whilst the common people crawled up to him and 
kissed his feet. One young man who belonged to 
the household of Vendovi, was the last to quit him ; 
he wished to remain with his master, but was not 
permitted. In bidding farewell to the chief, he em- 
braced his knees, kissed his hands and feet, and 
received a parting blessing from Vendovi, who placed 
both his manacled hands on his head. 
man then retreated backwards towards the ladder, 
sighing and sobbing as though his heart would break. 
The last request the king made to Captain IIudson 
was, that his own barber, Oahu Sam (a Sandwich 
Islander), might accompany Vendovi. This was 





board ship, having sailed in a whaler, aud having 
some knowledge of the English language.” 
A portrait of Vendovi accompanies this 


chief. While we look on it, we wonder not at 
his influence, cannibal and murderer as he was, 
His capture exposed the expedition to some 
peril. But the knowledge and tact of civilized 
man prevailed over savage cunning and ven- 
geance. Little advancement has been made by 


and the only wonder is that Christian men and 





women should be found willing to reside amid 


of the Charles Doggett, and it was the object of 





The young | 


readily assented to, as he would be a useful man on | 


account, and presents him as a remarkably fine | 


the missionaries on these islands in their work, | 
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the horrors here related, and with which we can- 
not consent to defile our columns. 

From examples of degraded humanity, we 
find relief in adverting to some natural peculiari- 
ties. One of these meets us inthe account of 
the hot springs near Savu-Savu Point :— 

“| visited the hot springs, which are situated op- 
posite a small island, round which a narrow arm of 
the bay passes, forming a small harbour; a consider- 
able stream of fresh water enters the bay, about a 
mile above the situation of the springs. On landing, 
we found the beach absolutely steaming, and warm 
water oozing through the sand and gravel; in some 
places it was too hot to be borne by the feet. The 
hot springs are five in number; they are situated 
at some distance from the beach, and are nine 
feet above the level of high water; they occupy a 
basin forty feet in diameter, about half-way between 
the base of the hill and the beach. A small brook 
of fresh water, three feet wide by two deep, passes 
so close to the basin, that one hand may be put into 
a scalding spring, and the other in water of the tem- 
perature of 75°. That of the spring stands at 200° 
to 210°. The waters join below, and the united 
streams stand at 145°, which diminish in temperature 
until they enter the sea. In the lower part of the 
bed of the united stream, excavations have been made, 
where the natives bathe. The rock in the neigh- 
bourhood is compact coral and volcanic breccia, 
although it is nowhere to be seen exposed within a 
third of a mile of the spring. The ground about the 
spring is a deep brown and black mould, covered 
with coarse native grass (a species of Scirpus), which 
is thickly matted. There is no smell of sulphur, 
except when the head is brought as close as possible 
to the water; but it has a strong saline taste. No 
gas appeared to be disengaged. The basin is in a 
mixture of blue and brown clay, and little grass grows 
in it. These springs are used by the natives to boil 
their food, which is done by putting the taro or yams 
into the spring, and covering them up with leaves 
and grass. Although the water scarcely had any 
appearance of boiling before, rapid ebullition ensues, 
It gurgles up to a height of cight or ten inches, with 
the samme noise as is made by a cauldron when over 
the fire. ‘Taro, yams, &e. that were put in, were 
well done in about fifteen minutes. The mouths of 
the springs are from eighteen inches to two feet ia 
diameter, and have apparently been excavated by 
the natives for their own purposes. The account 
they give of them is, that they have always been in 
the sume state since the spirit first took up his abode 
there. They are convinced that he still resides 
there, and the natives say that one spring is kept 
pure for him, which they do not use. ‘There is one 
ambati or priest who has communication with the 
spirit, and there was a small mbure building between 
the springs and the beach. A chief amused me by 
saying, that ‘the Papalangi had no hot water, and 
that the natives were much better off, for they could 
go to sleep, and when they woke up, they always 
found their water boiling to cook their food in,’ ” 

Albinos, we find, are not unfrequently scen on 
some islands;—and it is suggested that the 
white men of New Guinea are probably of 
the same description. Details also are given 
concerning the growth, preparation, and drying 
of the biche de mar, or sea-slug, an animal 
belonging to the genus Holothuria, and, as our 













































| readers know, of great value in the markets of 


China, where the prepared article is used as 
an ingredient in rich soups. The process is 
elaborate, and requires a large building and 
constant attention. In the course of drying, the 


fish loses two-thirds both of its weight and 


bulk, and when cured resembles a smoked 
sausage. In this state it is sold by the picul, 
which brings from fifteen to twenty-five dollars, 
Capt. Eaglesten, we are told, had collected, in 
the course of seven months, and at a trifling 
expense, a cargo of 1,200 piculs, worth bout 
25,000 dollars. Activity and enterprise are 
wanted to conduct the trade; indeed, a thorough 
knowledge of the native character is essential to 
success, and it demands all possible vigilance on 
the part of the captain of the vessel to prevent 
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surprise, and the greatest caution to avoid diffi- 
culties. The biche de mar is sometimes carried 
fo Canton, but more usually to Manilla, whence 
it is shipped to China. According to Capt. 
Eagleston’s statement, the profits in this trade 
are very large. 

The estimation in which woman is held is, 


the difficulties they have to encounter in their com- 
positions, and according to Mr. Hale, in some of them 
the manner of rhyming is peculiar and difficult, as 
they are obliged to confine themselves throughout 
the stanzas to those vowels which are contained in 
the two last syllables of the first line of a stanza. The 


| men’s voices in speaking are generally higher than 


43 | those of the natives of the other greups, but some of 


it were, the guage of civilization, The Feejee | them speak in a full deep tone. The females speak 


woman is used as a beast of burthen, and com- | 


pelled to labour under excessive loads, and is 
everywhere considered as an article of trade. 


The king of Muthuata is described to us as being | 


surrounded with his wives, of whom the chief is 
the largest woman in the Feejees, being upwards 
of six feet high, very stout, and conscious of her 
own dignity :— 

“The second wife, called Henrietta, was a native 
of Rotuma, and spoke a little English. She had, 
while at her native island, been married to.a Tahi- 
tian, who was residing there, and had gone with him 
to Tahiti. Thence, wishing to return to Rotuma, 
they had taken passage with Captain Eagleston, 
about five years before we saw her. On reaching 
Muthuata, they were induced to land and remain 
with some of her countrymen, of whom they found 
many at this place. Unfortunately, the king saw 
and took a liking to her, end, to remove all obstacles, 
killed and ate her husband, and compelled her to 
become his wife. Henrietta is of a fair complexion 
and good-looking. In other respects she cannot be 
distinguished from the Feejee women ; for her hair, 
which on her arrival was straight and black, has, by 
frizzling, twisting, and colouring, become like that of 
the natives of these islands. Sheis discontented with 
her position, and anxious to escape, which, however, 
she finds impossible.” 

We fear that these materials of a Feejee 
romance would not be very sentimental ;—but 
we suggest to those who cater for the virtuosos 
in the Greenacre style of the art atrocious, that 
it might prove attractive if judiciously manipu- 
lated and elegantly printed. As our explorers 
about this time thought themselves justified in 
burning one of the towns, in revenge for the 
robbery of a boat and cargo, this circumstance 
might form an appropriate background to the 
scene, and mitigate the more especial horrors of 
the main narrative. Moreover, in this age of 
mammonolatry, we should not forget that in 
“the first cutter was private and public property 
to the value of over 1,000 dollars, which was all 
lost’’;—and mammon is surely a respectable 
god, not less great than “the Diana of the 
Ephesians,”’ if less modest. As we are now on 
subjects of taste, we venture to give a specimen 
of Feejee poetry —in translation :— 

In Rewa a fine southerly wind was blowing, 

The wind was blowing from the point of Kewa, 
And it shakes down the flowers of the sinu tree, 
So that the women may make garlands. 

String the sinu, and cover it with the lemba flowers, 
When put together I will hang it on my neck, 

But the queen begs it and I take it off; 

Queen ! take our garland of lemba, 

I threw it on the little couch. 

Take ye the garland that I have been making, 
That the ladies may make a great noise in coming. 
Let us go to the thungiawa, (a house.) 

The mother of Thangi-lemba was vexed, 

Why did you give away our dance ? 

‘The basket of dance-fees is empty. 

This world is a world of trouble, 

They will not sueceed in learning to dance, 

The sun goes down too soon in Muthuata. 

“The music of the Feejee Islanders is more rude 
than that of any people we have had communication 
with in the South Seas. The men rarely care for 
music, nor have they any pleasure in musical sounds. 
The tones of the violin, accordion, flute, and musical- 
box, which caused so much delight among other 
islanders, had no charms for them. Their attention 
is seldom riveted by these instruments, and they will 
walk off insensible to the sweetest notes. 
Drayton says that all their attempts at singing are 
confined to the major key, and that he does not 


recollect to have heard a single sound in the minor. | 


musical sounds, and apparently care not for them, | dren. 


| 


in a higher note than the Samoans or Tongese; their 


| voices are very agreeable, full of intonations ond 
| musical force, giving expression to everything they 


say.” 

That there is, too, a sort of humanity in the 
wild nature of the Feejee, the following adven- 
ture of Dr. Holmes, told by himself, may 
witness :-— 

“T started alone to return, intending to deviate 
a little from time to time from the direct path, to 
collect « few botanicul specimens. I had walked a 
short distance only, when I struck off into a fine 
cocoa-nut grove, and pursued my new path so long, 
that I was puzzled to retrace my steps. At length I 
thought T had succeeded, and reached the beach, * * 
I pursued my course along the beach for an hour or 





two quite cheerfully, expecting every moment to see 
the brig; but as I rounded point after point with 
quick steps and anxious eye, no vessel appeared, and 
I was fain to push on again for some more distant 


was toend. After spending four hours in this manner, 
my strength began to fail, and I was forced to believe 
I was on the opposite side of the island to that where 
the brig was anchored, * * I pushed on a short dis- 
tance, and lay down quite worn out. I had had no 
food or drink for eight or nine hours, and had been 
incessantly upon the move ina very hot day; the 
muscles of my legs were cramped and painful, and 
I could go no farther. I committed myself to for- 
tune. J had lain a few minutes only when I heard 
voices behind me, and looking arcund saw two huge 
natives, both well armed, running to the spot where 
I was lying; one was entirely naked, and the other 
wore a maro only. I was totally unarmed, and 
rising, offered my hand to the foremost one, at the 
same time giving them the native greeting. 1 was 
rejoiced to see that one of them was a Tongese. 
They shook hands with me in the most friendly 
manner, at the same time expressing and inquiring 
where I came from, who I was, and how I got there. 
I told them, as well as I could, that I was a * Turanga 


requesting them to guide me back to her, and pro- 
vide me with water to quench my thirst. After a 
little parley, during which they were joined by two 
other Feejee men, they despatched one after cocoa- 
nuts, and began to examine my clothes and body, 
showing great curiosity, but being very respectful 
and good-natured. The nuts were soon brought, and, 
refreshed by the delicious draught, I set off to follow 
my guides, not without great distrust. But a short 
distance was sufficient to deprive me of all strength, 
and I could drag myself no farther; after a consulta- 
tion, one of them took me upon his back and carried 
me through the mangroves, another proceeding with 
a hatchet, to cut a path. At last I was brought 
safely to the spot where I had landed from the brig ; 





Mr. | 


guns from the brig, fired for me, served to guide my 
| leaders. A boat was immediately sent for me, and 
| I was taken on board, worn out with fatigue, but full 
| of joy and gratitude for my safe return.” 
| But the account rendered by Commander 
| Wilkes is, alas, of a debtor and creditor charac- 
ter, and we have to put down sums on both 
| sides—to both parties! The people of Malolo 
| were less courteous, less hospitable than those of 
, Kea, and had, in the sequel, to pay dearly for 
their rudeness. After enticing Lieutenant Un- 
derwood, Midshipman Wilkes Henry, the com- 
mander’s nephew, and others, to land, they 
| attacked and succeeded in massacreing the two 


| named, and_wounding another. In avengement 
of this, the explorers destroyed canoes, towns, 
Although the Feejeeans have little knowledge of and men, sparing, however, women and chil- 


This sorry business, we regret to say, is 


yet they are fond of verse-making, and appreciate magnified as an extraordinary exploit :—partly 





promontory, promising myself that there my walk | 


Papalangi,’ belonging to a ‘ huanga-levu,’ lying in | 
the bay, and had lost my way; at the same time | 





| justifiable, no doubt, it was—but not laudable; a 


shocking necessity—but no triumph. It is with 
great pain that we close the narrative of the 
Feejee Group;—pain, uncheered by those com. 
placent feelings and sanguine hopes, on which 
the Commander dwells with no little emphasis 
but which appear to us to have very little ground 
in the facts detailed in the melancholy chapter 
to which our rapid analysis relates. The third 
volume concludes as it commences; savage 
and civilized alike engaged in exterminating 
slaughter, with this only difference, that the 
white man professes to believe that he is actu. 
ated by purer motives. Glad are we that it was 
not an English expedition that was so mis. 
managed. The robe of science should not be 
stained with blood. 





A Verbatim Report of the Proceedings at « 
Special General Meeting of the Members of 
the British Archeological Association, 5th 
March, 1845. J. R. Smith. 

We have here, in the shape ofa shilling pamphlet, 

“a full, true, and particular account” of the 

Leicester Square Demonstration of the Canter. 

bury remnant of the British Archeological 

Association, with along prefatory Statement by 

Mr. Wright, in which he repays his friend, Mr, 

Pettigrew, for the extraordinary dose of enco- 


| mium, which he was pleased on that occasion to 
| administer to his wounded vanity. The members, 
| we suspect, are beginning to be a little weary of 


Mr. Wright and his wrongs. He suffers, like 
Falstaff, from a multiplicity of losses. But the 
study of Antiquities is not wholly obscured, as 
his friends imagine, by his defeat ; nor will the 
newly modelled Association be made to suffer 
from the angry withdrawal of that Archzolo- 
gical Achilles, Lord Albert Conyngham. 
There is not much in this pamphlet to interest 
the public. It is true that there is a good deal 
of assertion, prejudice, and heated animosity in 
what Mr. Pettigrew has said; nor isthe prefatory 
seasoning, by Mr. Wright, without its relish for 
readers who like to hear the chatter of a nest of 
antiquaries in a war of words. But the public 
at large care little about these matters ; and to 
make the difference understood would occasion 
a long story, longer than Gray’s, which was left 
unfinished, and more like the play, which Leeis 
said to have written in Bedlam, which contained 
twenty acts and some odd scenes. It is, hov- 


ever, only due to that portion of the public who. 


take an interest in antiquarian matters, and more 
especially to the members of the re-formed 
Archeological Association, that we refer on this 
occasion to one or two of the more material points 
particularly insisted upon by Messrs. Pettigrew 
and Wright. The Journal of the Association is 
the fountain-head of all their differences. Mr. 
Way and his friends give out that this is the 
only ostensible point of dispute, which Mr. 
Wright, it appears, is unwilling to believe. 
However, he does not press his opponents for a 
further acknowledgment, nor does he help us in 
the matter by a single hint from whence other 
differences should arise. The members of the re- 
formed Archzological Association have all along 
insisted on the incompatibility of one and thesame 
person conducting two journals of a similar de- 
scription, one for the Society and one for himself; 
and it appears to usthatany reasonable man would 
have seen the necessity of retiring from the one 
so soon as he had accepted the other. Mr. 
Wright, who is a sort of Mrs. Malaprop Cer- 
berus, “three gentlemen at once,” conceives that 
the two duties are far from incompatible,—that 
they were pleasant, and, as we added on a formet 
occasion, perhaps profitable. On this one point 
of profit it is that Mr. Wright feels particularly 
incensed. ‘I performed,” he says, “the drudgery 
of an editor without having the credit of being 
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of the editor, and without any remuneration.” This, for and on behalf of the Archeological Associa- basis of most schemes of empire and of glory, 
‘ith rhaps, is strictly true: we willnot assert, how- | tion (or Committee, if Mr. Wright prefers it) ? we also find that questionable acts of ambition 
the ever, thatit is so till Mr. Pettigrew producesthat | Have they appeared in the Archeological are justified, not on abstract principle, but on the 
m- faithful account which as a faithful steward he Journal? Certainly not! Have they appeared at ground of special circumstances, and chiefly as 
ich tells us he is bound to produce. This, then, | all? Yes! certainly, in Mr. Wright's Archzo- unavoidablemeanstoadesirable end. Napoleon’s 


int we leave for another occasion. Our 


logical Album ! 


sia is a po mr an ; n! Perhaps Mr. Fairholt was paid great object on obtaining the Consulate was to 
und quarrel with Mr. Wright is the circumstance of | by the Association ; but till Mr. Pettigrew pro- restore tranquillity to France; but he could not 
ters concealment. At the outset of an association of | duces his accounts we know nothing ; and yeta render the nation secure at home until it was 
hird this kind all are glad to give their services gra- | year has elapsed, and we are told to wait another _ respected abroad: when Austria doubtfully and 
age tuitously, and Mr. Wright gave his, which have | year. _ England harshly refused to treat for peace, the 
ting ever been, we are told, “thankfully acknow- It did seem extraordinary to us at the time, | only course left him was to prove in war that 
the ledged.”” But here, let us ask, did he or did he | and it seems so still, that the Journal of the France and its government were worthy of a 
ctu. not write to Mr. Parker, the publisher of the | Association should be so mean and meagre in recognized existence. This lesson was very 
Was Journal, and offer, before these differences | its account of the Canterbury Congress, and that | efficiently taught on the plains of Marengo, but 
mis- became too wide to be healed, to edit the | the first number of the Archeological Album the cabinets of Vienna and London were slow in 


Journal in future for 80/., or if that was too 





much, 60/.a-year. We are authorized in stating 
that he did so, and that Mr. Parker in reply wrote 


should be so full and satisfactory. But Mr. 
Wright, we are well assured, was the sole cause | 


| of preventing the Committee from publishing a 





reading the signs of the times, and Napoleon was 
compelled to continue his course of instruction. 
One cause for the agg | of the British 


it a back and tendered the larger sum,—an offer, to | “full, true, and particular account,” of thegreat cabinet was the position of the army left by 
rs of our thinking, handsome on Mr. Parker’s part, at | gathering of Mr. Pettigrew and his friends. Napoleon in Egypt, which seemed to be placed 


Sth 


whose sole risk and cost the Journal was pub- | 


lished. 


What the syren-tongue of Mr. Wright could say 
to prevail with the Committee, we are at a loss to 













at the mercy of the allies: the French soldiers 
themselves, when they learned the departure of 


hlet, Let us now turn to another point on which Mr. , imagine, but he did prevail, and the Committee their leader, believed themselves abandoned to 
r the Wright is equally incensed—the situation which perhaps, was only too glad to omit the captivity or destruction, and Kleber, their gal- 
nter- his coadjutor, Mr. Fairholt, is said to have held | great Canterbury Mummy-monomania from lant leader, would gladly have extricated him- 
gical in the service of the Association. Mr. Fairholt, | their Journal, and leave the history of that ill- self by a convention. The interception of his 
t by ithas been said, held the office of Honorary | regulated week to an historian of its own—a_ letters, written under morbid feelings, and there- 


, Mr. 


NC0- 


Draughtsman to the Association. 
Wright, that is not the case :— 


No, says Mr. 


Mr. A. J. Dunkin, who has been to Mr. Petti- 
grew and his friends, what a certain Mr. Dillon 











fore taking a more gloomy view of affairs than 
facts warranted, induced the English govern- 


on to “Mr. Fairholt was not ‘the Honorary Draughts- | was to a late Lord Mayor. ment to give orders that no terms of capitulation 
bers, man to the Association,’ nor was his name ever pub- On the subject of Lord Albert Conyngham’s other than absolute surrender should be granted 
ry of lished assuch, The facts are these :—At the meet- | retirement from the Committee we have a word to the French army in Egypt; while Napoleon, 
The [bg tie Cental Commitee we hd fequent | Geto to say, beease the later part ofthe story | whe id not to the last dee of setae pe 


t the 
d, as 


1 the 


that drawings should be made, and preserved in port- 
folios. Mr. Way, who is an excellent draughtsman, 
declined the honorary task of making drawings, on 


| by Mr. Wright and his party, 


of his resignation has been altogether concealed 
It is here stated 
that Mr. Way and his friends were particularly 










session of that country, urged his successors in 
command to listen to no terms of evacuation. 
M. Thiers assumes that the possession of 


suffer the plea of want of leisure; and on one occasion a anxious to accept Lord Albert's resignation “in | Egypt would have been an acquisition of para- 
olo- drawing was made by an artist at the expense of the | Whatever terms it was couched,” and that when mount importance to France, but he assigns no 


Committee. Mr. Fairholt, who is well known as a 


Mr. Pettigrew’s resolution was moved, respecting 











intelligible reason for his opinion. It was not 


terest professional artist of very great talent, and who is ,} Lord Albert, to reconsider his resignation, “the | until steam had opened the navigation of the 
| deal especially distinguished by his taste for antiquarian | only answer given was evidently a pre-arranged Red Sea, that Egypt recovered any portion of its 
ity in subjects, heard of this, and very generously offered | one. We will not be dictated to.” Now upon | ancient importance as the entrepét for the com- 
fatory his gratuitous services to draw any articles exhibited | inquiry, we find that this was not the case. Mr. | merce of Europe and Asia, nt even now that 


sh for 


before the Committee. His offer was of course ac- 






| Pettigrew’s motion was cheerfully seconded by 
| Mr. Poynter, one of Mr. Way’s friends; but 

hae ‘ 3 ye this did not suit Mr. Pettigrew’s views. ‘“ He 
the Committee only were admitted, it was agreed | — ated * § se ther Baud Aliens 
that he should be appointed ‘ Honorary Draughtsman —— oe ee ee core | 


to the Committee’ (not to the Association). Mr. | Conyngham to state that the only temptation 
Faitholt, as a professional artist, could hardly have | which could induce him to take into considera- 


intercourse is confined to the trensmission of light 
goods and passengers. Alexandria is no doubt 
a valuable station in relation to the commerce of 
the Levant, but its possession would not have 
secured to France a monopoly of that commerce ; 
to effect that object they must have occupied the 















































cepted; and, as some difficulty arose as to his right 


en of being present at the meetings where members of 


yublic 
nd to 
sasion 
as left 


Leeis wpposed that in giving his gratuitous services to the | tion the request to return would be the replacing | sea-board of Syria, and of both sides of the 
rained Committee he was interfering in any way with his| Mr. Wright as editor.’’ This was surely very | A2gean, and it is doubtful if they could have 
, how- tight of drawing for other people.” | like an attempt at dictation ; and it was not till | stopped short of Constantinople. Leaving to 
¢ who. Setting aside the distinction without a differ-| then that the Committee thought it due to school-boys the declamations about conquest 


| more ence in Mr. Fairholt’s office of draughtsman to | themselves not to request his Lordship’s return. | and glory, we should have mone: from a 


ormed the Committee or draughtsman tothe Association| Here we wish to quit these differences | statesman like M. Thiers some calculation of the 
mn. this —we beg to remind Mr. Wright (who has a/| altogether, and if the public are only half as | chances of acquiring the monopoly of this com- 
points peculiar art in overlooking circumstances that tired as we are of Mr. Pettigrew and his Cabal, | merce, and of the value of the acquisition when 
rigrew would tell against him), of what occurred at | of Mr. Wright and his fancied wrongs, we shall; made. This is the more necessary as M. Thiers 


tion is Canterbury, when the proprietors of the Ji/us-| see reason to be glad. If rumours are true, Mr. | not very obscurely hints that the establishment 


Mr. trated London News placarded Mr. Fairholt | Wright and his friends are uneasy where they | of French power in Egypt ought to be, and must 
is the throughout the length and breadth of the city | are. Mr. Pettigrew prescribes and Mr. Smith | be, an essential part of the prospective policy of 
h Mr. # the artist they had employed to furnish draw- prepares, but the mixture is unwelcome ; but, | the French ministry ; and though he does not 
elieve. ings for the illustrated account of the proceed- | in spite of overtures of every kind, Mr. Wright | repeat the nonsensical cant about rendering the 


s for a ings of the Archeological Association. Mr.| and his party will, we suspect, remain where | Mediterranean a French lake, he clearly shows 





y us in faitholt, or some one for him, was constrained | they are till their mock Association ceases to | that the dream of such a result haunts his ‘ima- 
» other deny the right of the proprietors to make use exist altogether. gination. 

the re- ifhisname. The two duties of draughtsman to | Kleber’s dread of being compelled to abandon 
| along the Association and draughtsman to the Ji/us- | History of the Consulate and the Empire of | Egypt only continued until an effort was made 


esame 
lar de- 
mself; 


would 


trated London News were thought incompatible 
fen in Canterbury, where so.many extraordi- 
tary things were witnessed. Mr. Fairholt 
dung to the former office, and what was the con- 


to drive him from it; danger revived all his 
energies, and restored all his courage. When 
the Turkish hordes appeared in his front, and all 
Egypt revolted in his rear, when the English 


France under Napoleon. By M. A. Thiers, 
late Prime Minister of France, &c. Trans- 
lated by D. Forbes Campbell, Esq. Vol. II. 


[Second Notice.} 












he one ‘quence ?—that the Illustrated London News of | Many critics object to M. Thiers that his poli- | believed that he would be compelled to surrender 
_ Mr that week, through Mr. Fairholt’s defection, was | tical views are unsystematic, that he at onetime | on any terms, he at once {assembled his forces, 
p Cer- out a single illustration of the Canterbury | sets up military glory as the great object of a| and in thirty-five days overthrew the whole 
es that meeting. Mr, Fairholt was made to under-| nation’s ambition, at another time constitutional | force of the Ottoman Empire seconded by the 


_ that 


‘and that he could not do both; that the 


liberty, at another commercial wealth, and at | 










revolt of the Egyptian towns. Scarcely had he 


former ies were incompatible. He refused the re-| another dominant supremacy over surrounding | achieved this victory when he fell by the hand 
e point munerating labour, and chose, much to his| nations. We deem it premature to enter on any | of an assassin. The circumstances of his death 
cularly it, the honorary distinction. But what use, | investigation of this charge until the work is | are thus told :— 

udgery ‘emay here inquire, has he ever made of the | completed, for though we find many passages| “It is always more or lessdangerous to give a deep 


f being 





Wings he was understood to have executed 


indicative of the lax morality which forms the 





shock to the ruling principles of human nature, All 
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Islamism had been moved by the presence of the 
French in Egypt. The children of Mahomet had 
fe't somewhat of that enthusiasm which of old in- 
flamed them against the crusaders. Cries of a holy 
war were raised, as in the twelfth century ; and there 
were fanatic Mussulmans who vowed to achieve the 
sacred fight, which consists in slaying an infidel. In 
Egypt, where people saw the French closely, where 
they appreciated their humanity, where they could 
compare them with the soldiers of the Porte, especially 
with the Mamelukes—in Egypt, where they witnessed 
their respect for the Prophet (a respect enjoined by 
general Bonaparte,) less aversion for them was enter- 
tained; and, when they afterwards left the country, 
the fanaticism considerably abated. Indeed during the 
late insurrection, there had even been perceived, in 
some places, real signs of attachment to our soldiers, to 
such a degree, that the English agents were surprised at 
it. But throughout the rest of the East, the attention 
of all was engrossed by one subject, and that was the 
invasion by infidels of an extensive Mussulman country. 
A young man,a native of Aleppo, named Suleiman, 
who was a prey to extravagant fanaticism, who had 
performed the pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina, who 
had studied at the mosque El Azhar, the most cele- 
brated and the wealthiest in Cairo, that where the 
Koran and the Turkish law are taught, who, finally, 
purposed to obtain admission into the body of the 
doctors of the faith, chanced to be wandering in 
Palestine, when the wrecks of the vizir's army passed 
through the country. He witnessed the sufferings, 
the despair, of his co-religionists, which violently 
affected his morbid imagination. The aga of the 
Janissaries, who had chanced to see him, inflamed his 
fanaticism still more by his own suggestions. This 
young man offered to assassinate ‘the Sultan of the 
French, general Kléber. Furnished with a drome- 
dary and a sum of money, he repaired to Gaza, 
crossed the desert, proceeded to Cairo, and shut him- 
self up for several weeks in the great mosque, into 
which students and poor travellers were admitted, at 
the cost of that pious foundation, The rich mosques 
are in the East what convents formerly were in 
Europe ; there are found prayer, religious instruction, 
and hospitality. The young fanatic intimated his 
design to the four principal sheiks of the mosque, 
who were at the head of the department of instruc- 
tion. They were alarmed at his resolution, and at 
the consequences to which it was likely to lead ; thev 
told him that it would not succeed, and that it would 
bring great disasters upon Egypt; but still they 
refrained from apprising the French authorities. When 
this wretched man was sufficiently confirmed in his 
resolution, he armed himself with a dagger, followed 
Kléber for several days, but, finding no opportunity 
to approach him,he resolved to penetrate into the 
garden of the head-quarters, and to hide himself 
therein an abandoned cistern. On the 14th of June 
he appeared before Kléber, who was walking with 
Protain, the architect of the army, and showing him 
what repairs would require to be done in the house, to 
obliterate the traces of the bombs and balls, Sulei- 
man approached him, as if to beg alms,and while 
Kléber was preparing to listen to him, he rushed upon 
him, and plunged his dagger several times into his 
breast. Kléber fell under the violence of this 
attack. Protain, having a stick in his hand, fell 
upon the assassin, struck him violently on the head, 
but was thrown down in his turn by a stab with the 
dagger. At the cries of the two victims, the soldiers 
ran to the spot, raised their expiring general, sought 
and seized the murderer, whom they found skulking 
behind a heap of rubbish.” 

Thiers believes that if Kleber had lived 
Egypt would have become a province of France : 
we doubt the probability of such a contingency, 
but we have no doubt at all of the worthlessness 
of such a possession. France has had tranquil 
possession of Algiers, so far as the interference 
of foreign powers is concerned, for several 
years; M. Thiers has had an opportunity of 
applying the powers of his mind to the develope- 
ment of the internal and external resources of 
that colony, but we cannot discover any proof 
that Algiers has profited by French rule or 
France by Algerine subjection. We regret to 
find M. Thiers giving his authority to the poli- 
ticians who believe it necessary for France to 





rival England in extent of colonial possession. 
The fact is that in the English cclonial system 
there is a good deal of sense and a good deal of 
nonsense, and the French have very cleverly 
got hold of the nonsense. 

The summer of 1800 was a period of inac- 
tion; Napoleon consolidated his power at home, 
and secretly brought the Northern Powers to aid 
his policy abroad by raising the question of 
neutral rights. Egypt and Malta were now the 
only impediments to peace, for even Lord Gren- 
ville would have deemed it absurd to insist on 
therestoration of the Bourbons as a preliminary: 
it was unwise to have done so the year before, 
but under existing circumstances it would have 
been ridiculous. Austria, however, was not 
without hope of some change of fortune, and 
England seemed to have the army of Egypt and 
the garrison of Malta within its grasp; the con- 
federacy of the Northern Powers was indeed a 
perplexing question, but its solution was ad- 
journed by the freezing of the Baltic. These 
circumstances led to the winter campaign of 
Hohenlinden, which put an end to the discus- 
sion of one half of the impediments to peace, 
and the expedition to Copenhagen in the ensuing 
spring, which effectually settled the other. 

Thiers’ description of the campaign of Ho- 
henlinden and the decisive battle, not inferior in 
importance to Marengo, by which its event was 
determined, deserves to be noticed as a fine ex- 
ample of lucid and spirited narration. The 
battle of Linden was won by Moreau, and the 
success of his last brilliant manceuvre can hardly 
be surpassed in the annals of war :— 

“ After a few moments’ rest, the archduke John 
made a new attack on Hohenlinden, and on Grand- 
jean’s division. This second attack was repulsed like 
the first. At this moment the Austrian troops of 
Baillet Latour began to be perceived towards Kron- 
acker, making their appearance on our left, at the 
margin of the wood, ready to debouch into the plain 
of Hohenlinden. The snow, having ceased falling for 
a few minutes, allowed them to be easily discerned. 
But they were not yet in a state to act, and, besides, 
Bastoul's and Legrand’s divisions were preparing to 
receive them. All at once, a kind of agitation, a 
wavering, was perceptible in the Austrian troops of 
the centre, which had not yet been able to get out of 
the defile of the forest. Something extraordinary 
seemed to be taking place on their rear. Moreau, 
with a sagacity which does honour to his military in- 
tuition remarked this circumstance, and said to Ney, 
‘Now is the moment to charge; Richepanse and 
Decaen must be upon the rear of the Austrians,’ 
He immediately ordered Ney’s and Grandjean’s divi- 
sions, which were on the right and left of Hohenlinden, 
to form into columns of attack, to charge the 
Austrians drawn up on the margin of the forest, and 
to drive them back into that long defile in which they 
had till then been shut up. Ney charged them in 
front; Grouchy, with Grandjean’s division, took them 
in flank, and both drove them impetuously into that 
gorge, where they were crowded together pell-mell, 
along with their artillery and cavalry. At~this very 
instant, the events which Moreau had foreseen and 
prepared were taking place at the other extremity of 
the defile, at Mattenboett. Richepanse and Decaen, 
in obedience to the orders which they had received 
from him, had struck off from the Ebersberg road into 
that of Hohenlinden. Richepanse, who was the 
nearest to Mattenboett, had started, without waiting 
for Decaen, and daringly penetrated into that tract 
of thickets and ravines which separates the two roads, 
marching while the fight was going onat Hohenlinden, 
and making incredible efforts to drag with him, over 
that inundated ground, six pieces of small calibre. 
He had already passed, without accident, the village 
of St. Christoph, when the corps of general Riesch, 
destined to flank the centre of the Austrians, arrived 
there, but he had proceeded onward from St. Chris- 
toph with a single brigade, leaving the second, 
Drouet’s, engaged with the enemy. Richepanse, 
reckoning upon Decaen to extricate Drouet’s brigade, 
had marched, without losing a moment, for Matten- 
boett ; for his military instinct told him that there 











ee ery —— = —_ ———— 
was the decisive point. Though he had left but ty o 
demi-brigades of infantry, the 8th and the 48th a 
single regiment of cavalry, the Ist chasseurs, and six 
pieces of cannon, with about 6000 men, he had con. 
tinued his march, dragging his artillery by hang 
almost always through the quagmire. On reaching 
Mattenboett, at the other extremity of the defile of 
the forest, the head of which we have just said that 
Ney was attacking, he fell in with a body of Austrian 
cuirassiers, dismounted, with their horses’ bridles over 
their arms ; he fell upon them, and made them pri- 
soners. Then deploying on the small open 5 
which surrounds Mattenboett, he placed the 8th on 
the right, the 48th on the left, and pushed the lg 
chasseurs on the eight squadrons of cavalry, which, 
on seeing him, had formed to charge him. The Is 
chasseurs, after a vigorous charge was repulsed, and 
fell back behind the 8th demi-brigade. The latter, 
crossing bayonets, stopped the career of the Austrian 
cavalry. At this moment, Richepanse’s position 
became critical. Having left behind his second by. 
gade to make head against Riesch’s corps, surrounded 
himself on all sides, he thought that he ought not to 
give the Austrians time to perceive his weakness, 
Committing to general Walther, with the 8th demi- 
brigade and the Ist chasseurs, the duty of keeping in 
check the enemy’s rear-guard, which was preparing 
to fight, he himself, with the 48th alone, fell to the 
left, and took the bold resolution to fall upon the 
Austrian rear in the defile of the forest. Hazardous 
as was this resolution, it was not less sensible than 
vigorous; for the archduke’s column, entangled in 
this defile, must have before it the main body of the 
French army, and, by dashing furiously upon itsrear, 
it was probable that he should produce great disorder 
in it, and obtain important results. Richepanse 
immediately formed the 48th into columns, and, 
marching sword in hand amidst his grenadiers, pene- 
trated into the forest, sustained, without flinching, a 
violent discharge of grape-shot, then fell in with two 
Hungarian battalions, which hastened up to bar his 

ssage. Richepanse would have inspirited his brave 
soldiers with words and gesture, but they had no need 
of them. ‘Those fellows are our prisoners,’ cried 
they, ‘let us charge!’ They charged accordingly, 
and completely routed the Hungarian battalions. 
Presently they came to masses of baggage, artillery, 
infantry, accumulated pell-mell at this spot. Riche- 
panse struck inexpressible terror into this multitude, 
and threw it into frightful disorder. At the same 
moment, he heard confused shouts at the other 
extremity of this defile. On advancing, these shouts, 
becoming more distinct, revealed the presence of our 
troops. It was Ney, who, marching from Hohen- 
linden, had penetrated by the head of the defile, and 
pushed before him the Austrian column, which Riche- 
panse was driving the other way, by attacking it in 
rear.” 

We have quoted this passage at length, because 
most French writers, and Napoleon himself at 
St. Helena, have represented Richepanse’s op- 
portune arrival on the scene of action as a mere 
accident, and have declared that Moreau owed 
his success, not to his clever combinations, but 
to a fortunate blunder. Thiers has vindicated 
Moreau’s fame, but there ought never to have 
been a doubt upon the subject; for written orders 
were given to Richepanse, and have been printed 
in the Memorial of the war. It must, however, 
be confessed that the orders were rather vaguely 
expressed, and that the decisive success of the 
movement was mainly owing to the unwise 
change of plan which the Austrian leaders 
adopted on the eve of battle. In Italy and the 
Alps the French had been also successful: their 
armies might have dictated peace at pon 
Vienna, or Venice; Austria succumbed, and the 
war on the continent was at an end. 


England was, in the mean time, anxiously 
engaged in dissolving the confederacy which, 
under the name of an armed neutrality, had been 
formed against her maritime supremacy by the 


Northern Powers. A sailor in one of Marryat's 
novels declares that the true signification of “an 
armed neutrality” isa broadside ; and the English 
ministry seemed to be of a like opinion when 
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they employed, as the agent of their negotiations, 
astrong fleet in the Cattegat. We need not ex- 
tract M. Thiers’ account of Nelson’s attack on 
Copenhagen, which Southey’s inimitable descrip- 
tion has rendered familiar to most readers, but we 
must give his explanation of the apparent for- 
pearance of the Swedes when the British fleet 
sailed up the Sound, for which most English 
writers have failed to account, and which some 
have attributed to the unwillingness of the Swedes 
to support the object of the coalition :— 

“Jt is necessary, in order to reach the Baltic from 
the Cattegat, to pass through the celebrated straits 
of the Sound. These straits are formed by the con- 
tiguity of the coasts of Denmark and Sweden. 
Between Elsinore and Hessingborg it is about three 
miles in width. The guns placed on the batteries of 
the two opposite banks, can just reach a vessel passing 
in the middle of the channel, but without being able 
to do much damage to a fleet of ships. Nevertheless, 
as the channel is deeper on the Swedish side, ships 
of war of a large size are obliged to approach nearer 
to this coast. And by fortifying it with batteries the 

e could have been rendered more difficult to 
the English. But the Swedish coast had at that 
time no batteries, and, indeed, had never had any at 
any previous period ; in fact, it has no port which 
merchant vessels could be tempted to frequent. 
There is no other port in the Sound, except that of 
Elsinore, belonging to Denmark, and on this account 
batteries have been erected for the defence of the 
Danish coast only, with scarcely any on the Swedish 
side. On the Danish side stands the fortress of 
Kronenberg, regularly fortified. For these reasons 
the usage has originated of paying to the Danes, 
and not to the Swedes, the dues levied in the Sound. 
In such a state of things, it would have been requi- 
site to construct works on the coast of Sweden, of 
which they were deficient. King Gustavus Adolphus, 
who, next to Paul, was the most violent of the mem- 
bers of the league, had consulted the czar on the sub- 
ject, when he was at St. Petersburg, on his recent 
visit, but they were aware of the impossibility of 
executing the least work during the present winter 
season, when the soil, indurated by the frost, would 
resist the pickaxe and spade, to such a degree as to 
render any labour upon it wholly impracticable. 
Gustavus Adolphus had also just had an interview 
with the crown prince of Denmark, at that time 
regent of the kingdom, the same who died some years 
ago, in 1841, after a long and glorious reign. They 
conferred together upon this subject, and the crown 
prince, from private reasons by which Denmark was 
influenced, did not seem to attach much importance 
to the fortifying of the Swedish coast.* The Sound 
then was but feebly defended on the Swedish side. 
There was only an old battery of eight pieces of can- 
non, constructed a long time ago upon the most 
salient point of the shore. Although this neglect 
has been greatly blamed since, it is certain that the 
Sound, even if it had been strongly fortified on both 
sides, would not have presented any serious dangers 
to the English, as the width of the channel being 
about three miles, vessels passing in the midst of the 
straits would be at a distance of a mile and a half 
from the batteries, and would therefore, being almost 
out of the range of their guns, escape with only per- 
haps some damage to their sails and rigging.” 

The plot of the infernal machine was the last 
hope of the royalists in France; its failure and 
its detection not only ruined their chances with 
the French people, but alienated from their cause 
most of the statesmen of Europe. Mr. Pitt’s 
position in the English cabinet was rendered un- 
easy from various causes, but chiefly from the 
refusal of George III. to sanction Catholic 





. * “Very erroneous assertions have been made on this sub- 
Ject. have had recourse to the highest and most authentic 
authorities. The archives of France, Sweden, and Den- 
mark,contain the proofs of what I here advance. Those 
Who have written to the contrary, Napoleon amongst others, 

ve only repeated the allegations made at the time. The 
Second passage of the Sound, which took place in 187, at a 
Period when Sweden was at war with Denmark, and viewed 
— Pleasure the triumph of the English, has contributed 
me confirm the idea, that the Swedes had acted perfidiously. 

t on the first occasion, that is, in 1801, Sweden acted with 
Perfect good faith ; she was anxious for the general success, 


= — have done everything in her power to secure it.” 
- s, 
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Emancipation, which that minister justly believed 
necessary to complete the union between Eng- 
land and Ireland. Though M. Thiers tells 
nothing on this subject which is not now pretty 
generally known, he states more than the ma- 
jority of English historians have cared to tell. 
We need not now enter into the circumstances 
of Mr. Pitt's resignation, or of the King’s attack 
of insanity, which lasted more than a month, 
known to everybody but mentioned by nobody; 
it will be sufficient to quote the account of the 
predisposing causes to the peace of Amiens :— 

“ All sensible, reflecting men in England were in 
favour of peace. This feeling had the powerful sup- 
port of the King and the people. The pious and 
obstinate King of England, who refused the emanci- 
pation of the Catholics to Mr. Pitt, out of fidelity to 
the Protestant cause, did not the Jess rejoice at the 
restoration of Catholicism in France, a re-establish- 
ment which was expected soon to take place. He 
viewed in that, the triumph of religious principles, 
and was content. He had a great aversion to the 
French revolution, and although general Bonaparte 
had thwarted and seriously counteracted the policy 
of England, he was greatly pleased with him for the 
reaction against that revolution, and for reinstating 
true social principles in public opinion. France, 
which possesses in such an eminent degree the power 
of communicating to other nations the feelings she 
herself experiences, being now calmed down, brought 
back to sound notions, King George III. regarded the 
blessings of social order as preserved to mankind. 
If with Mr, Pitt the war had been one of national 
ambition, as respected George III. it had been a war 
of principle. General Bonaparte might, therefore, 
consider him as a friend, but a friend of a very dif- 
ferent stamp from Paul I. Having recovered from 
the attack which had obscured his reason during 
several months, he was now decidedly inclined to 
peace, and pressed his ministers to conclude it. The 
English people, fond of novelty, looked upon a peace 
with the French as.the greatest of novelties ; for 
they had slaughtered each other, during the last ten 
years, in every quarter of the world ; ascribing also 
the prevailing scarcity to the sanguinary struggle 
which desolated both land and sea, they called loudly 
for a reconciliation with France. Moreover, the new 
prime minister, Mr. Addington, unfit to aspire to the 
same glory as Mr. Pitt, to whom he was greatly in- 
ferior in talents, in celebrity, and in general adminis- 
trative capacity, had but one plain intelligible object 
in view, which was to make peace. He accordingly 
desired to bring it about, and Mr. Pitt, still powerful 
in parliament, counselled him to this step, as the most 
expedient. The events in the north, far from swell- 
ing the pride of England, disposed her, on the con- 
trary, to seize a very convenient and very honour- 
able opportunity of negotiating. The new minister 
had determined upon this on the day he assumed 
office; and he was only confirmed in his resolution, 
when the intelligence reached him of what had taken 
place at Copenhagen, and at St. Petersburg. Going 
still further, he decided upon making a direct over- 
ture to the First Consul, which would correspond 
with the initiative taken by the latter towards Eng- 
land upon his accession to power.” 


The second volume brings down the history 
to the commencement of the negotiations for 
that peace, “‘ of which every one was glad and 
no one was proud.” We shall wait for the ap- 
pearance of the continuation, to discuss the cir- 
cumstances which made this desired and desira- 
ble peace nothing better than a hollow truce and 
temporary suspension of arms. 
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THE VIOLET’S WELCOME. 
THE world hath a welcome yet for thee, 
Thou earliest born of flowers !— 

Though many a golden hope was gone, 
And dream that lighted her rosy dawn, 

Ere the toil of these latter days came on; 
And her weary children’s steps have strayed 
From their first green dwelling, in the shade 
Of Eden’s blessed bowers, 

Too far to find on our earth a track 

That yet might guide the wanderers back. 


But still from her bright youth’s memory comes 

A voice to welcome thee: — 

It sounds in the-song of the early bird, 

Through waking woods by the south winds stirred, 
When the steps of the coming Spring are heard ; 
It bursts from the heart of childhood, clear 

As a stream from its native fount, that ne’er 

Was aught but bright and free, 

And feared no future winter’s frost, 

Nor the sands where mightier waves were lost. 


And we, who look from the lattice pane 

Or the lowly cottage door, 

On lengthening eves and budding trees,— 

As comes thy breath on the day’s last breeze, 
Bringing its dew-like memories 

To the heart of toil and the brow of care, 

Through the clouds which time hath gathered there, 
From green haunts sought no more, 

But ever known by the light that lies 

Upon them from life’s morning skies,— 


We know thy home, where the waving fern 

With the moss-clad fountain chimes ; 

But we greet thee not with the joy of yore, 

When our souls went forth to meet thee, o’er 

Far hills which the earliest verdure wore :— 

We have hoped in many a spring since then, 

But they never brought to our hearts again 

Those vanished violet times, 

With their blooms, which it seemed no blight could 


mar,— 
The early shed and the scattered far! 


Gather them back, ye mighty years, 

That bring the woods their leaves !— 

Back from life’s unreturning streams— 

Back from the graves,that haunt our dreams, 
And the living lost, from whose lips our names 
Have passed—as the songs of greener bowers 
And the tones of happier years from ours,— 
From all the faith that cleaves 

To the broken reeds of this changeful clime, 
Gather them back, restoring Time! 


Alas! the violets may return, 
As in Springs remembered long ; 
But for us Time's wing can only spread 
The snows that long on the heart are shed, 
Ere yet their whiteness reach the head ! 
Thou comest to the waste and wold, 
But not, like us, to grow sad and old,— 
Wild flower of hope and song! 
We bless thee for our childhood's sake,— 
For the light of the eyes no more to wake,— 
For memories green as a laurel crown, 
That link thee to dreams like stars gone down, 
And the spots we loved when our love was free,— 
Each heart hath a welcome yet for thee! 
Frances Brown. 
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MISS MARTINEAU AND MESMERISM. 
Birmingham, Sunday, March 23rd. 

T yesterday received, from the lady whose character 
was assailed in the Atheneum of the 15th inst., the 
statement I inclose. I have detained it only to have 
a copy taken, and now forward it in ample time for 
insertion in your next number. H. Marrineav. 

Little Park, Fareham, Hants, March 18, 1845. 

Dear Miss Martineau,—i have seen the Athen@um of 
Saturday last; and in reply to your note on the subject of 
Jane, therein discussed by Dr. Forbes and others, I conceive 
that the simplest account I can send you is a transcript of 
the notes taken at the time by Mr. Ileadlam Greenhow, who 
styles himself ‘‘the gentleman who was present at the 
séance,” together with my own accompanying observations, 
made the same evening, after it was over :— 

Copy rom Notes of Jane Arrowsmith'’s Case, Tynemouth. 

Oct. 15, 1844.—Mr. C and Mr. Headlam Greenhow 
came to see her mesmerized, and the latter undertook to 
make notes; but they were taken in so prejudiced a spirit, 
that I think it necessary in giving them to make parallel 
observations of my own. 

Mr. Headlam Greenhow's Notes, with necessary 
accompanying observations. 

** At 18’ after 8, p.m., Mrs. W. commenced by placing her 
hands on each side of the head, immediately below the 
sagittal suture, at the same time appearing to fix her eye. 

**At 21’ after 8, she allowed the patient to fall back into her 
chair. 

*** Are you asleep?” 

** Pulse, 80-86.” 

[On seeing the girl lean back, Miss Martineau and the 
gentlemen came from the outer drawing-room. Jane was 
not asleep, and to the first question, ‘ Are you asleep ’’ an- 
swered, ‘Nos Here, at the very outset, is a specimen of 
inaccuracy; and it is of the most essential importance to 
be true to the most minute particular—to state failure with 
the same fidelity as we state success. Mr. Greenhow seems 
to have taken it as a matter of course, that because her eyes 
were closed, she must be asleep. As I was not the note- 
taker, I cannot be sure of the interval at which the question 
was repeated, and answered in the affirmative. } 





* Yes.” 





** At half-past 8 was asked several general questions, to 
all of which she replied, that she could not tell yet—was 
not sure—would rather sleep a little longer—in ten minutes 
would answer questions. 

** Respiration, 20 in a minute.” 

(These questions themselves ought to have been stated. 
They were such as I always put before testing her lucidity, 
in order to run no risk of mixing the nermal and abnormal 
states, and to insure her being in a perfect mesmeric sleep 
before putting any questions of greater interest. Her 
questions and answers were as follow :— 

ilow long shall you sleep ? 

I cannot tell yet. 

Shall you wake of yourself? 

I am not sure. 

May I question you now ? 

1 had rather sleep a little longer. 

Ilow much longer will it be before Imay question you ? 

About ten minutes. 

Seng you tell us when they have expired ? 


es. 

**Said the ten minutes were over at the expiration of nine 
minutes.” 

{In stating this at the time, Mr. Greenhow said, he 
might have been mistaken in a minute. Vie would have done 
well to assert this admission in his notes. At least he would 
have done honestly. He has omitted altogether to state, 
that by roughly taking her hand, he threw her into a con- 
vulsion ; and every one who knows anything of Mesmerism 
is aware that such results often occur to somnambules 
when touched by any one not placed en rapport by the 
Mesmerizer.* At the same time, he shouted aloud that 
the house was on fire. Although convulsed, she made not 
the slightest effort. to move from her chair-+ She is not only 
deaf while asleep to every other voice, but also to mine 
when addressing others ; she only hears me when I speak to 
her. If placed en rapport with others, she hears them; but 
not otherwise. I proved this now by repeated experiments; 
but it is unnecessary to do more than place the truth side 
by side with such notes as Mr. Greenhow thought proper to 
take. ] 

** How do you measure time when asleep ?” 

**T just think I see the clock—a clock face.” 

**1 don’t know whose clock it is.” 

** The ship has gone to pieces.” ‘* The crew are saved in 
a boat.” ‘* The ship’s boat is broken all to pieces.” ‘* There 
was a boy killed.” 

* It was thus with Jane at this stage of her case, but the 
peculiarity ceased some time after. A. P.W. 

+ In justice to Mr. Headlam Greenhow, we must here quote 
his account of this scene, from the MS. originally submitted 
to us.—** A few minutes after this had been said, Miss Mar- 
tineau suggested to me that I should tell Jane, her aunt had 
fallen down stairs and broken her leg, and so satisfy myself 
that Mrs. W. was correct as to the isolation of Jane’s senses. 
At the time Miss Martineau said this, she and myself were at 
different sides of the room, and Jane's chair between us. I 
therefore declined trying so palpably absurd an experiment, 
but upwards of an hour afterwards, when I supposed the 
suggestion to be forgotten, I rose suddenly from my seat and 
exclaimed — addressing myself to Miss Martineau —* the 
house is on fire!’ 1 at the same moment touched Jane’s 
hand, with the intent, I believe, of feeling her pulse. Jane 
started from her chair evidently in a state of great alarm; but 
as Miss Martineau immediately said it was an unjustifiable 
attack upon her nerves, she immediately glided back into 
her seat; Mrs. W. assuring us that her starting was only 

the effect of convulsions produced by my touch !—although, 
by the bye, I had repeatedly touched her before to feel her 
pulse, &c., during the course of the evening.”—Ep. 
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This account of the wreck was given in reply to a 
number of questions put, and are accurately stated, as far 
as they go; but they are not all. 1 was very particular in 
observing minutely every question and answer relating to 
the wreck, knowing her to be ignorant of the circumstances, 
and feeling that we could not have a better opportunity of 
testing her clairvoyance, all her sympathies being fully ex- 
cited. This is my account :— 

Can you tell us anything of the wreck ? 

Yes, they’re all safe; but the ship has gone to pieces. 

Ilow were they saved ? 

By a boat, but not their own boat; that went to pieces 
too. 

Are you sure they are all safe? 

Yes, quite sure; but there was a boy killed. 

To you mean at the time of the wreck ? 

No, it was before the storm. 

How did it happen ? 

By a fall. 

Did he fall down a hatchway ? or how? 

Ile fell from the mast, and was killed; but I shall hear 
all about it when | go down. 

Is your aunt come home ? 
went to make inquiries.) 

Yes, she’s telling them all about it now. 

As Jane left the room, we desired her to bring us the 
first tidings she could learn about the wreck. The gentlemen 
took their leave. In about a quarter of an hour she returned, 
saying her aunt was come back, and had learned that the 
crew was safe. They had lain a day and night on the wreck, 
from which they were taken by a boat, their own having 
gone to pieces—the ship totally lost; but she made no 
mention of the boy. I asked, *‘ Are all saved who sailed 
with her?” ‘* There was a boy killed, ma’am; but it was 
not at the time of the wreck—it was before the storm, just 
after leaving port; he fell from the mast.” ‘* Did you know 
nothing of this when you came to be mesmerized?” ‘* No, 
ma’am; my aunt had not got back from Shields.” The 
truth was, her aunt had returned; but Jane had not been 
in the kitchen, or seen her. This on the authority of the 
aunt herself and Miss Martineau’s maid. Jane did not see 
her aunt till she went down, after being mesmerized. 

It would be wellif those who call other people’s state- 
ments in question, were correct in their own. On those in 
the Atheneum by Dr. Brown and “the gentleman who was 
present at the séance,” I have to observe, that the boy who 
was lost was never represented as being ‘* drowned,” but 
killed by a fall from the mast. 

I did ‘take tea with Miss Martineau, Mr. C—, and Mr. 
Tleadiam Greenhow on the evening in question, though I 
had been detained writing letters till it was nearly over, and 
Jane did not come to be mesmerized till her usual time. I 
had not seen her since we came in from our drive. 

It is not true that ‘‘at different times during the course 
of the evening” I asked if Jane's statement was ‘‘not con- 
vincing,” nor could I, as it will be seen by the notes that its 
correctness was not proved till after the gentlemen had 
left us. 

I do not recollect the cireumstance of the watch. Jane 
never had the power of seeing objects with closed eyes— 
never professed to have it—nor, as far as I know, was ever 
asserted to possess it. 

Your supper never consisted of sago with brandy in it. On 
Oct. 6th, Jane prescribed weak brandy and water at night— 
so that there could be nothing extraordiuary on the 15th, in 
her saying that brandy might be dispensed with. Ihave 
noticed these matters because Dr. Brown and ‘the gentle- 
man who attended the séance” seem to attach much import- 
ance tothem. But these persons appear to assume a pri- 
vilege of prying into the domestic affairs of private gentle- 
women, and are not scrupulous of invading the privacy of 
families. If we are to be subjected to such proceedings, our 
homes are no longer our sanctuaries—however, while I dis- 
claim their right of search, they are heartily welcome to be 
informed that I parted with my maid because she refused to 
carry a letter to the post, and because she created repeated 
disturbance in the household. It is true I had a conversation 
with her on the subject of Jane, the substance of which was 
her asserting that Jane knew the circumstances of the wreck. 
I asked, ‘‘ Why? wasshe present when the news came?” 
**No, she was not present. I only surmise she must have 
known.” It ought to be taken into consideration, that ‘‘ the 
gentleman who was present at the scance,” was nephew to 
your medical man—himself the unsuecessful medical adviser 
of Jane whom I cured, and the person alluded to in your 
letters as having claimed the privilege of witnessing the mes- 
meric phenomena. 

I must add that I saw two letters from Mrs. Arrowsmith 
in reply to an inquirer in London, in which she positively 
asserted Jane’s entire ignorance of the particulars of the 
wreck till she came down after séance. A very slight ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Halliday and Jane, would satisfy any 
discriminating person as to the comparative value of their 
testimony.—Believe me, A.P.W 


A few words added by me to this letter of my 
friend will be all that is necessary. 

Mrs. Arrowsmith gave her testimony in October 
to myself, as related in my first account,—the con- 
clusion of which is in these words :— 

“She told us how she got the news, and when she 
brought it to Tynemouth,—just as we knew before. 

“ How glad they must have been to see you ‘at 
ours’! said I. *O yes, ma’am:’ and she declared 
my landlady’s delight. 

“* And J,’ said I. 

“Ma’am, I did not see J,’ said she, simply and 
rapidly, in her eagerness to tell. Then, presently, 
—‘ They told me, ma‘’am, that J. was upstairs with 
you.’ 


(From Shields, where she 
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had been before six in the afternoon, as J. did not 
come up till past eight. 

It may be asked how far it is probable that Mrs, 
A. should have remained at our house five hours, [!] 
telling this story—away from her infants :—also 
why Jane was welcomed below, and told the news, 
on her descent from the drawing-room (as all declared 
she was)[!] if all were aware that she knew the facts 
before.[!] 

Against the testimony, given four times to my 
knowledge in speech and writing, of Mrs. Arrowsmith 
in October, now stands the reported testimony of 
Mrs. Arrowsmith in March:—the first given jn 
natural course,—the last under strong pressure of 
mind and circumstances, 

Readers will judge for themselves; but no one of 
them will expect or desire of me that I should, on 
such grounds, be disturbed by doubts of the integrity 
of persons whom I could no more distrust than mem- 
bers of my own family. Confidence grounded ona 
household knowledge of five years in the one case, 
and a téte-a-téte of months in the other, is not so easily 
troubled. . 

As for others,—I have only to say that the matter 
in question now is, not the fact of the clairvoyance, 
—which it is, in the nature of things, impossible to 
establish at this distance of time, when the principal 
witness recedes from her original testimony. The 
question has been made one of character. _ I believe 
that to others, as to me, Mrs. Arrowsmith in Octoher 
will be more trustworthy than Mrs. Arrowsmith in 
March,—the circumstances considered. (To Mn, 
Halliday I never spoke on this subject,—nor on any 
in which testimony was concerned,—for reasons 
which do not at all touch her honesty.) 

I also believe that to others, as to me, it will be 
clear on which side, if this were an ordinary question 
of evidence, the accuracy and respectability would be 
admitted to rest. 

This is sufficient for the occasion ; for those who 
may be roused by it to inquire into the power of 
clairvoyance may satisfy themselves by the same 
means which have availed to the many wise who 
know the truth of it. Harriet Marrineav. 


Birmingham, March 25. 
T am enabled to enclose, in time to be appended 
to my communication of this week, a copy of Mrs. 
Arrowsmith’s reply to an inquirer in London, at the 
time of the publication of the story of the shipwreck. 
This copy is taken from Mrs. Arrowsmith’s own 
handwriting; and no alteration has been made, 
except in the spelling. I prefix the gentleman’s 

letter of inquiry, to make all clear. 
Harriet Marrineat. 


6, St. Benet-place, Gracechurch-street, 

London, Dec. 19, 1844. 
Madam,—I have to apologize as a stranger for taking 
this liberty ; but feeling great interest in the letters of Miss 
Martineau on the subject of Mesmerism which have 
appeared in the Atheneum, and in which a niece of your: 
is represented as playing a conspicuous part, relative parti- 
cularly as to her describing in detail an account of the loss 
of a vessel, in which your son and others were wrecked, but 
fortunately saved, I shall esteem it as a very particular 
favour if you will inform me the name of the vessel and 
captain, and on what day the news reached you in Tyne- 
mouth, and any other particulars of the whole transaction 

which you may be able to communicate.—I am, Xe. 
Matruew NoTtixGHam. 


Tynemouth, Dec. 24, 1844. 

Sir,—In compliance with your letter of the 19th instant, 
I shall relate to you as brief as possible ( ) you wish to know. 
The name of the ship was the Menry, and that of the 
master was Adams. There was a faint account of the loss 
of the ship here (I mean Tynemouth) on the 14th of Oct. at 
night. It happened to be very stormy that night here, and 
i could not go to Shields; but my niece wanted to go, but 
I would not let her go, as I thought I would see the owner 
the next morning myself. My niece went out with the 
ladies fora long drive, on Tuesday, the 15th of October, 
and I went to Shields) On my way there I met several 
young men, sailors, and I asked them if they heard of the 
loss of the Henry, and they said, No, they had not heard it 
However, I still kept on my (way) to Shields, to see the 
owner, and he told me he had a letter, on the Sunday 
previous, from the agent from Gotenburg and ( ) there. 
But the ship was not gazetted until the Wednesday follow- 
ing, which made it not be published. But the part my niece 
acted was most surprising, both to me and every one else, 
as it was late in the evening when I returned home, and 
had my tea. When I went up to her house, they told me 
she was up-stairs with the ladies, and I do assure you ° 
knew nothing about the particulars, in regard of being ee 
by any person, until she came down stairs. I think it yee 
be about nine or ten o'clock ; and she said to me, “ Aut ° 
the ladies sent me to know what news ?” and, most asto 








Which could not have been if the time in question 


nishing, she related in her mesmeric dream the very words 
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that I told her after, and that was why the ladies sent her 
down to know if what she related was the same. So Il hope 
Ihave gratified you, Sir, as far as lies in my power. 

PS. Ship was lost; I think the name of the place was 
{ ) Island, on sand, The boy ( ) that was killed was 
between Wiburg and the Sound. 


It is incredible how much space is here again 
wasted in mere talk, irrelevant to the question at 
issue, which, as Miss Martineau admits, does not relate 
toa case of clairvoyance, but is simply “one of cha- 
yacter,"—or rather, as we stated it, one of truth or 
falsehood, to be proved by facts and witnesses. Yet 
some not unimportant admissions may be sifted from 
this bushel of words. 

We must first, however, protest against the ex- 
traordinary doctrine that, for reasons given, or in- 
deed for any reasons, “ Mrs. Arrowsmith in October 
will be’ thought “more trustworthy than Mrs. Arrow- 
smith in March.’’ Why, if Mrs. Arrowsmith asserted 
in either month anything as true, of her own personal 
knowledge, which she knew tobe untrue, then common 
sense and common law denounce her as unworthy of 
belief, and there is an end of Mrs, Arrowsmith— 
and of the case of clairvoyance, so far as it rests on her 
testimony. But, be it observed, it remains for Miss 
Martineau to prove these contradictions, and thus to 
prejudice her own witness. 

With regard to the facts to be gleaned from 
the additional evidence now submitted, we direct 
the reader’s attention to the admission of A. P. W., 
that her maid did assert “that Jane knew the cir- 
cumstances of the wreck” before she went in to the 
ssance. This is important; and the more so as it 
appears obvious, that the woman would not have 
come to such a conclusion had she not known the 
“circumstances” herself, thereby proving that Mrs. 
Arrowsmith arrived before the séance. Again, 
A. P. W. admits that the séance took place‘at 18 
minutes past 8. This at once narrows the inquiry 
to the simple question, at what hour did Mrs, Arrow- 
smith arrive? This is the turning-point: Ict us 
therefore collect the evidence. 

We have the testimony of Mrs. Arrowsmith herself, 
confirmed by Mrs. Halliday (both naturally anxious 
to uphold the character of their niece, Jane), sup- 
ported, we think, strongly by A. P. W.’s maid servant, 
and, incredible as it may appear, but as we shall 
hereafter prove, by A. P. W. herself! and by the 
“person present when Mrs. Arrowsmith narrated her 


tale to Mrs. Halliday,” and who subsequently heard | : 
; | abandons the whole case of clairvoyance as unproved, 


the subject discussed in the kitchen in Jane’s pre- 
sence; and all agree, that Mrs. Arrowsmith arrived at 
Miss Martineau’s before the séance. Against this we 
have the solitary assertion of Miss Martineau, that 
she did not arrive until past 18 minutes after 8, sup- 
ported, as she states, by certain letters said to have 
been written by Mrs. Arrowsmith in October, not one 
of which is produced ; for the letter here published 
is dated the 24th December, more than two months 
after the occurrence to which it refers, and long after 
the publication of Miss Martineau’s Statement in the 
Atheneum ! 

In this only published letter Mrs. Arrowsmith 
says, Jane came down stairs “and said to me * Aunt, 
the ladies sent me to know what news ?? and most 
astonishing, she related in her mesmeric dream the 
very words that I told after ; and that was why,” 
&e. Now, Mrs. Arrowsmith could not have known 
this “most astonishing” circumstance unless she had 
been told it by some one who had been present 
atthe séance. Well, then, who told her? Not 
Jane, though it is the legitimate inference from this 
confused letter, because Jane, it is asserted, knew 
nothing of what she had related in her mesmeric 
sleep: not the American gentleman or Mr. H. 
Greenhow, for Miss Martineau has told us that they 
Were gone “before she awoke” [No. 892]. Mrs. 
Arowsmith must then have heard it either from 
A. P. W. or Miss Martineau! if so, such testimony 
M support of their statement is obviously not 
Worth a rush. The letter, therefore, is, we pre- 
sume, published for the sake of the passage wherein 

writer says, “ It was late in the evening when I 
returned home and had my tea.” Late hours and 
‘ea-time depend on localities. For a woman to return 

one from a neighbouring town after dark is usually 
considered late. According to the Almanac, on the 
ith October the sun set at 5 minutes after 5. She 
could not, therefore, even according to her statement 
o Dr. Brown, have arrived at Miss Martineau’s until 
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after it was dark, and might not have got home to 
her tea—this depending on the length of her joyous 
gossip and garrulity—before one, and possibly two 
hours after dark; that is to say, between 6 and 7 
o’clock,—late enough, for tea, according to North- 
umberland notions. There is not one word then 
in this letter irreconcileable with her. statement to 
Dr. Brown—much, if we were pleased to interpret it 
grammatically, that contradicts Miss Martineau. 

3ut there are far more important facts to he con- 
sidered ; and in proof of their importance we must 
again remind the reader, that the question now under 
consideration is Miss Martineau’s assertion,—clear, 
unconditional, unequivocal, reiterated and solemnly 
enforced,—that—. 

“The inquiries caused by my Statement have 
brought out the minutest particulars of the case, and 
have proved that no one in the village did, or could, 
learn the news till Mrs. A. brought it ; and THaT SHE 
BROUGHT IT FIRST TO THIS HOUSE, WHEN J, WAS IN 
MY DRAWING-ROOM.” 

Now let us see what the lady Mesmerist herself 
(A. P. W.) incidentally lets drop on this point. This 
lady gives us the particulars of a conversation which 
took place after Jane had been down stairs to learn 
if there were any news of the wreck and had come 
back, “all animation,” to recount those particulars, 
just and first learnt from Mrs. Arrowsmith, which she 
had before unconsciously told in her mesmeric sleep. 
Here we have question, answer, and comment !— 

“Did you know nothing of this when you came to 
be mesmerized ?” 

“*No, Ma’am; my aunt had not got back from 
Shields.’ 

“THE TRUTH WAS HER AUNT HAD RETURNED! but 
Jane had not been in the kitchen or seen her.” 

What! the truth of Miss Martineau’s reiterated and 
vitally important statement denied by her mesmeric 
friend 2? Why, the miracle then must rest on Miss 
Martineau’s simple assertion, who admits she knows 
nothing personally, and who is contradicted by every 
witness whom she has called to corroborate her state- 
ment. Really, after this, it would be worse than idle 
to enter into an exposure of the other and endless 
contradictions in minor matters, 

It nowonly remains for us to direct special attention 
to the astounding fact, that Miss Martineau herself, 
though in a way somewhat incidental and delicate, 
considering the vast importance of the admission, 


and incapable of proof! Wer words are— 

“The matter in question now is, not the fact of 
the clairvoyance, which it is, in the nature of things, 
impossible to establish at this distance of time, when,” 
&e. 

But a question which has excited so much in- 
terest cannot, must not, be thus silently got rid of, 
We assert, not that the case is unproved, but that 
every essential statement, however confidently made 
by Miss Martineau, has been clearly and absolutely 
disproved. 

We earnestly hope that Miss Martineau will give 
fair play to her better judgment, and act ingenuously 
and fearlessly in a matter which so intimately con- 
cerns her honour. In her letter last week, and again 
this week, she hints that proof of this particular case 
of clairvoyance is of little consequence, for there are 
many such. There are, indeed, too many such cases ; 
but there is no other which has taken such hold on 
the public mind,—no other on which The Atheneum 
ever bestowed one single column of comment, be- 
causethere is no other supported by any one thought | 
so able to judge, so worthy to be trusted, no other 
vouched for by Miss Martineau ;—we trust, there- 
fore, that she will lay aside all pride, and all fear, and 
acknowledge openly and honestly that she has been 
imposed on—no matter who may have been the 
parties that have so cruelly abused her confidence. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE learn from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, that let- 
ters have been received from Mr. Fortune, dated the 
16th of December. He was then at Hong-Kong, 
arranging for the shipment of his collections to 
Europe. They occupied many chests, and were 
about to be despatched as fast as opportunity oc- 
curred. “ We are happy to add,” says Dr. Lindley, 
“that the indefatigable exertions of this zealous 





young traveller are likely to be crowned with great 


success, Mr. Fortune had met with many very 
beautiful shrubs, and it is hoped that a large part of 
them will prove hardy, or nearly so. Viburnums, 
with heads of large flowers, like a Hydrangea ; Mou- 
tans in great variety; Peaches, Apricots, Roses, 
handsome Creepers, Azaleas, Daphnes, both sorts of 
the curious hexangular Camellia—a great desidera- 
tum, for it must be the most beautiful of the varicties; 
others from Fokien : Hydrangeas; a very fine double 
white Gardenia, with flowers as large as a Camellia ; 
a curious Chrysanthemum, named as a perfect gem; 
new Pines, Honeysuckles, and Plums, are among the 
rarities mentioned as being actually on their way to 
England. We learn from other sources that Mr. 
Fortune has been consulted by the Governor of 
Hong-Kong as to the practicability of planting the 
hare hills of that island, which at present consist 
more of buildings than vegetation. In the former 
respect, the place was making extraordinary progress, 
a large town having already started up. The panic 
as to unhealthiness was wearing off ; good hospitals 
and barracks for the troops were rapidly erecting ; 
the rest of the inhabitants were already well provided 
for, and the ships in the harbour were perfectly 
healthy. It is ramoured in this country that Mr, 
Fortune had proceeded to Formosa; but his own 
letters do not mention such an intention.".—We 
also learn from the same journal, “ that the council 
of the Iorticultural Society have determined upon 
a new expedition to collect seeds and plants; and 
that Mr. Hartweg is to proceed to California and 
the north-west coast of North America. It is ad- 
ded, that ‘“‘the beautiful vegetation of California is 
still but little known in our gardens.” 

Specimens of the discoveries in architecture and 
statuary made at Nineveh by M. Botta, have arrived 
in Paris; consisting of pieces of architecture in bassi- 
rilievi and statues; the inscriptions being legible 
though indecipherable. A vessel belonging to the 
government will, at the command of the king, be 
sent to Bassora to transport the whole collection to 
Paris.—It is also announced that the poet Béranger 
and the miniature painter Isabey are jointly engaged 
in the production of a Gallery of Historical Portraits 
of the Men of the Empire and the Restoration.— 
At the Exhibition in the same capital, the Arts of ten 
foreign nations are represented by contributions, 
England has one contributor alone—Mr. Callow ; 
the remaining states appearing there are, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Italy, Holland, Sardinia, Prussia, Bavaria, 
Wirtemburg, and America.—The venerable Danish 
poet Oehlenschliger, last week, read to a distinguished 
party of literary and learned men, a tragedy of his 
composition, founded on a Norwegian legend, and de- 
dicated by him to his friend M. de Humboldt, who 
was present. 

The Scotch papers announce an addition to the 
periodical literature of that country, remarkable as 
being the first of the family in which the lunacy 
of editor or contributor is frankly avowed. The 
governor of the Royal Lunatic Asylum of the town 
of Crighton has conceived—as a means of appealing 
to the early sympathies and intellectual memories of 
the more highly educated among his patients—the 
design of a publication to be edited and printed 
entirely by themselves; and, under the significant 
title of The New Moon, the first number has just 
appeared, containing a variety of fugitive poetry, 
short prose articles, and a treatise of some length on 
the influence exercised by parents over their children, 


| The pecuniary proceeds are to be applied for the 


comfort of the sick poor of the same establishment ; 
and the director declares that some of his patients 
have already experienced the beneficial effects of 
this diversion to their brooding thoughts. 

A valuable collection of books, presented by the 
French Chamber of Deputies to the Congress at 
Washington, has just been sold by auction, at the 
Custom House of New York, to defray the duties, 
which no party had taken the trouble to satisfy. It 
is well this national slight was not perpetrated on the 
banks of the ‘hames ;—we should have found it no 
easy matter to purge ourselves of that contempt in 
the eyes of our irritable neighbours. It will, pro- 
bably, create no great soreness, happening where it 
has,—the Senate having taken the necessary steps 
to disavow all participation in the insult on the part 
of the Americans or their representatives, and the 
press being unanimous in its indignation. Th 
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directing committee of the Congressional Library, 
has been ordered to investigate the causes and authors 
of this singular mistake, to reclaim the books,and to 
offer thanks and explanations to the French govern- 
ment.—Speaking of the interchanges of national 
literature, we may mention a fact, stated by the 
Brussels Globe in proof of the extraordinary activity 
of the Belgian literary pirates. The house of A. 
Waklen & Co. although unable, it is said, to procure 
a copy of the ‘History of the Consulate and the 
Empire’ until the 15th instant, published the first 
numbers of that work, in four different editions, in 
the course of the 16th. 

We collect from the Continental papers that, 
the town of Castelnaudry is about to place a 
marble bust of its heroine, Joan of Arc, in the hall 
of its Hotel de Ville :—from Stockholm, that the 
bronze equestrian statue of the late King, Charles 
John, has been intrusted by the municipality of 
that capital to the sculptor Schwanthaler:—and 
from Lisbon, that the remains of the Portuguese 
poet, Francisco Manoel de Naseimiento, are about | 
to be removed, with extraordinary honours, from | 
their present resting-place in the Cathedral, to the | 
Cemetery, where a monument will be erected at the | 
public expense. | 

The Cosmorama this season presents us with eight 
interesting and well executed scenes: Mount Libanus 
—an Ancient Temple at Palmyra—the Village of | 
Klutchee in Kamschatka—Quebec—St. Germain 
lAuxerrois (interior)—the New Devil's Bridge in 
the Pass of Mount St. Gothard—Thun, in Bern— 
and the passage of the Quindiu, in the Andes. It is | 
pleasant to be thus transported, without risk or 
troub'e, into the midst of scenes like these; and to | 
the juvenile mind especialiy, both instructive and 
attractive. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of 
BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning 
till Five in the Evening.—Admissior., is.; Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


The EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
SUPFOLK-STREET, Patt MALL, East, is NOW OPEN daily from 
Nine a.m, till Dusk.—Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, ls. 

EDWARD HASSELL, Secretary. 








ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—Dr. RYAN’S first 
Series of LECTURES on the CHEMISTRY of DOMESTIC LIFE, 
daily andon the Evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. PO- 
PULAR LECTURES NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, with BRIL- 
LIANT EXPERIMENTS, by Professor BACHHOFFNER. A new 
Series of Objects exhibiting beautiful effects in CHILDE’S CHRO- 
MATROPE, in the PHYSIOSCUPE, and the PROTEOSCOPE, 
The SHRINE of the NATIVITY is one of the latest additions to the 
DISSOLVING VIEWS. A CURIOUS MECHANICAL HAND 
exhibiting daily on the person of an individual who has lost his natural 
hand. AWORKING MODEL of the ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY, 
fifty feet long, and other Working Models of New Inventions explained. 
SUBMARINE EXPERIMENTS bythe DIVER. DIVINGBELL, 
MICROSCOPE, &e. &c.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-Price. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Sratisticat Soctery.—March 15.—At the anni- 
versary meeting Lord Monteagle was elected Pre- 
sident; G. R. Porter, Esq. Treasurer; J. Fletcher, 
Esq., Dr. Guy, and W. D. Oswald, Esq. Honorary 
Secretaries; and as Council, Lord Ashley, M.P., 
Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart., Dr. Bowring, M.P., Dr. 
Clendinning, Viscount Ebrington, M.P., Rev. E. W. 
Edgell, W. Farr, Esq., J. Fletcher, Esq., T. M. Gib- 
son, Esq. M.P., Major Graham, Dr. Guy, H. Hallam, 
Esq., J. Heywood, Esq., the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Sir C. Lemon, Bart. M.P., Dr. Leister, S. J. Loyd, 
Esq., Rt. Hon. H. Mackenzie, J. R. Martin, Esq., 
Lord Monteagle, W. D. Oswald, Esq., G. R. Porter, 
Esq., E. Romilly, Esq., Rev. W. Russell, Viscount 
Sandon, M.P., N. W. Senior, Esq., R. A. Slaney, 
Esq., Dr. 8. Smith, Colonel Sykes, 'T. Tooke, Esq., 
and J. Whishaw, Esq. Lord Ashley presided, and 
Mr. Fletcher read the eleventh Annual Report, which 
was highly favourable to the prospects of the society. 

March 17.—1. Hallam, Esq. in the chair.— 
—dA paper, by Mr. F. G. R. Neison, was read * On 
the Laws of Sickness and Mortality in various 
Trades and Localities, indicated by the experience 
of Benefit Societies.” The data made use of by Mr. 
Neison were from two sources—the friendly societies 
of England and the friendly societies of Scotland. 
The former consists of the quinquennial returns fur- 
nished to Government, and the latter of a series of 
returns made in competition for prizes for the best 
filled-up schedules, during the period of twelve years, 
from 1831 to 1842 inclusive. The form of the sche- 
dules, and the method of abstracting and converting 


them into life tables, were described, and the follow- 
ing are some of the results, Asa standard of com- 
parison, Mr. Neison calculated a table on the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth Reports of the Registrar- 
General for England and Wales ; and the following 
are the results for decennial periods of life :— 


Expectation of Life in 
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members of friendly societies in the rural districts of 


jabstract. At 30, the expectation of life will be 5°5 
| years higher in the rural districts, while at 50 the 
difference is 4°3 years, and at 60, 2°1 above the 
general value of life in England and Wales :— 


P | Expectation in Difference in favour of Rural 


Age. ' Rural Districts. |Districts above England and Wales. 
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Again a comparison of the results for the town 
districts will show superior expectation of life up to 
35; after which period, it is in favour of male life 
for England and Wales. In the city districts, among 
members of friendly societies, it will be found less 
than in the general population of England and 
Wales, from the age of 12 upwards, At 20, the 
difference is ‘68 ; at 40, 1°39; and at 60, °82 years 


| in favour of the general value of male life in England 
| and Wales, The comparative value of life in all 
| these three districts, among friendly societies at 
| decennial periods, is as follows :— 


Excess per cent. in favour of 


Expectation of Life. __ | Rural Districts over Town, 
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The expectation of life among labourers in the rural 
districts, exceeds the expectation of life in the rural 
districts generally. At 30, the excess is 5°7; at 40, 
5°8 ; and at 60, 7 per cent. ; and at other ages similar 
differences. The general results for the rural dis- 
tricts were divided into two groups, viz. agricultural 
labourers into one group,and the other employments 
into a separate group, which produced the following 
remarkable distinctions. The specific intensity or 
tendency to die, in the course of one year, was as 

high in the residue of the rural districts :— 

At age 30, as at age 44 among labourers. 

ae. - , ae ‘“ 
"a oa * 

Of the population alive at age 10, half was found to 
die at 65 in the residue, while half the population in 
the class labourers did not die till 71. At ages 30—35 
the general mortality of the town districts exceeds 
that of the rural districts by 15 per cent. of the whole 
mortality at that period of life ; but if the class de- 
signated labourers was abstracted from the rural dis- 
tricts, the mortality of the residue would be increased 
upwards of 6 per cent. of the original rate; but 
suppose a still further change should take place, 
and that the labourers were not only abstracted from 
the rural districts, but added to the town districts, 
this arrangement would affect the respective mor- 


talities to such an extent that instead of the mortatity | 


of the town districts exceeding that of the rural by 
15 per cent. it would fall short of it by 2 per cent. 
It is therefore evident that the residue of the popu- 
lation in the rural districts has a fictitiohs value as- 
signed to it, and that in any attempt to discover the 
relative value of life in different localities, unless 
employment were made an element in the com- 
parison, an undue value would be attached to a great 
portion of life in the rural districts. Mr. Neison 
submitted a table of the expectation of life for the 
members of friendly societies in Liverpool, including 
above 170 trades, from which it appeared that over 
the principal period of life there was an increased 


mortality in the general population beyond. that 


among the members of friendly societies of about 
12 per cent. It was therefore believed that the ex. 
cess of mortality of the general population of the city 
must be due to some other cause than simply that of 
local peculiarity. The members of friendly socicties 
being almost exclusively workmen and mechanics, 
must of necessity inhabit the inferior class of houses 
in the worst conditioned streets, and it is therefore 
impossible that they can escape the contagious effect 
of pestilential diseases, the scourge of unhealthy 
neighbourhoods ; and admitting this, the results given 
from the friendly societies must evidence all the 


| legitimate effects due to locality. The excess of mor. 


| England and Wales, will .be seen in the following | tality of the general population is clearly, then, due 


to some other cause, such as the poverty and dis 
tress in the manufacturing and commercial towns, 
Another point insisted upon was the influence of 
employments on the general mortality of large 
towns, and in order to sufficiently illustrate this, Mr, 
Neison’s abstracts extended to upwards of 400 trades, 
and from peculiar combinations it appeared that at 
mature age the expectation of life differed in some 
classes by nearly 50 per cent. 

Royat Instrrution.— Mar. 14.—W. R. Hamilton, 
Esq., V.P. and Treasurer, in the chair.—Mr. Shaw 
*On some Photographic Phenomena.’—The main 
object of Mr. Shaw’s discourse was to communicate 
details of original investigations pursued by him for 
the purpose of isolating and determining some of 
the conditions which either accelerate or retard the 
decomposition by light of the salts of silver generally. 
Mr. Shaw first described the known process of the 
Daguerréotype, taking occasion to notice that the 
film of iodide of silver, formed on the silver plate, 
may have its sensitiveness to light greatly increased 
by exposure to the vapour of bromine or chlorine,— 
bromine being the most effectual agent for this pur- 
pose. The quantity of bromine, however, which 
communicates the greatest degree of sensitiveness is 
extremely minute, and excess of it destroyed the 
photographic character of the plate, by inducing a 
change, which was subsequently described. The 
difficulty of ascertaining this quantity is removed by 
exposing the plate to the vapour of a mixture of 
iodine and bromine, until it receives a violet hue. 
Mr. Shaw then described the subsequent stages of 
the operation : the placing the plate in the camera 
obscura to receive the image, its subsequent exposure 
to the vapour of mercury, where the picture first 
developes itself, the subsequent removal of the film 
of iodide of silver by hypo-sulphite of soda, and, 
finally, the fixing the picture by a film of gold, The 
chemical and physical changes accompanying these 
processes were adverted to. Mr. Shaw then stated, 
that if an impressed Daguerréotype plate, after re- 
moval from the camera, and before introduction into 
the mercury box, be exposed tothe vapour of chlorine, 
iodine, or bromine, however largely diluted with 
atmospheric air, the nascent picture is obliterated, 
so as to he no longer capable of developement by the 
vapour of mercury. This fact, according to Mr. 
Shaw, has long been known, though a sutisfactory 
explanation of it has hitherto been wanting. To 
obtain this explanation, Mr. Shaw directed his re- 
searches to the condition of the sensitive surface of 
the plate after the impression had been thus destroyed. 
By exposing some impressed plates, half covered by 
a metallic screen, to the vapour of bromine, and then 
placing them in the mercury box, Mr. Shaw found 
that both the covered and uncovered portions re- 
mained unchanged, but that an intensely white stain 
occurred in a line corresponding with the edge of the 
screen, This Mr. Shaw referred to the effects of light 
insinuating itself in the small space purposely left 
between the screen and the portion of the plate 
which it covered. From this experiment he esti 
blished the fact, that when an impressed Daguerré 
otype surface is exposed to either of the vapouls 
already spoken of, the virtual impression is on the 
one hand destroyed, and, on the other, the sensitive 
ness to light is restored. As to the degree in which 
chlorine, iodine and bromine are capable of restoring 
the original character of the Daguerréotype surface, 
it was ascertained that, after the developement of 
the picture in the mercury box, the plate, if exposed 
to bromine, is again ready to receive an impression 
of light, even on the surface on which the mercury 
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has condensed ; so that a succession of pictures may 
be superimposed on each other on the same plate. 
Mr. Shaw also ascertained that full daylight is inca- 
ble of exciting any action on a sensitive surface in 
the presence of chlorine, iodine or bromine. From 
this circumstance was drawn the important practical 
conclusion, that the Daguerréotype artist need no 
Jonger prepare his sensitive plate in the dark, but 
may fearlessly permit the sun’s light to fall on it 
while it is receiving its sensitive coating, if he takes 
the precaution of exposing it for an instant to the 
vapour of bromine or iodine before placing it in the 
dark box in which it is conveyed to the camera. This 
may be valuably applied when taking picturesof move- 
able objects. If, during the time of the plate being in 
the camera, the object, by moving, becomes distorted, 
itis only necessary to ex pose the impressed plate foran 
instant to the vapour of chlorine, iodine ¢r bromine, 
and it will be restored in every respect to its original 
condition ; and this process may be repeated until a 
perfect impression is obtained. ir. Shaw then 
entered on some experiments instituted with the view 
of ascertaining the conditions which either accelerate 
orretard the decomposition of salts of silver generally 
by light. Ile stated that pure iodide of silver is not, 
as is gencrally supposed, sensitive to light, and that 
it only becomes so when one of the substances used 
in its preparation,—é. e. nitrate of silver or iodide of 
potassium—is in excess. Mr. Shaw then proceeded 
to describe experiments on chloride of silver by light. 
The chlcride used by him was obtained from the 
nitrate of silver and hydro-chlorie acid. This salt 
having been spread on slips of glass, was secured in 
glass tubes containing an atmosphere of the gas se- 
lected for experiment. The tube was then exposed 
to daylight, and the consequent darkening of the 
chloride observed. ‘These investigations led Mr. Shaw 
to the interesting discovery that chloride of silver, after 
having been darkened by light, when placed inthe dark 
fortwo or three hours, reassumes its original whiteness, 
the chlorine combining under these circumstances 
with the reduced metal. On being again submitted to 
daylight, the chloride was again darkened, and again 
bleached by being placed in the dark: and Mr. 
Shaw proved that this alternate effect might be re- 
peated indefinitely, without diminishing the sensi- 
tivencss of the salt. From this curious property of 
chloride of silver, Mr. Shaw was led to the construc- 
tion of a photometer. In the course of his researches, 
Mr. Shaw arrived at another important discovery. 
He ascertained that some gases and vapours have a 
specific action on the chemical agency of light with- 
out reference to their colours. He observed that 
rays of light passing through a stratum of bromine 
had more influence on the chloride of silver than 
when they passed through an equal stratum of chlo- 
tine, notwithstanding the far deeper colour of the 
former gas. Mr. Shaw concluded by describing 
another photometer, which, being constantly exposed 
to light, exhibits, by the change produced in it, the 
relative intensity of the light at the time of the 
observation. This instrument consists of a wedge- 
shaped glass vessel, filled with chlorine, and furnished 
with a long strip of glass, in the middle of which is 
a band of chloride of silver, the strip of glass being 
of an uniform grey colour. When this instrument 
is exposed to light, the darkening commences on the 
lower end of the band of chloride of silver, and 
gradually progresses upwards, until the effect of the 
light is wholly counteracted by the retarding power 
of the gas through which it passes, and its contact 
With the salt. Mr. Shaw expressed his opinion that, 
by observations made on this instrument at regular 
intervals, a curve might be deduced, indicating the 
varying intensity of the light throughout the day. 





Decorative Art Socrety.—March 12.—A paper 
(second notice) was read by Mr. Dwyer ‘On the 
Interior Decorations of the Royal Exchange.’ He 
referred to his former paper read in December last, 
and in repeating several objections therein expressed, 
contended that the decorations did not improve 
Upon acquaintance; he noticed the defects visible in 
the fresco over the southern entrance, and critically 
examined the details of the paintings on the ceilings 
and walls of the ambulatories; he affirmed that they 
Were wanting “in fitness of purpose” and “in unity 
of design ;” that the ceilings and walls contrasted 
Painfully with the floor and pilasters, and that 





admitting the style of decoration to be in approved 
taste, this incompleteness was much to be regretted. 
He suggested that an enriched, or mosaic pavement 
in the ambulatories, comprehending in its design de- 
cided lines assisting the perspective, would tend to 
improve the effect: also that the walls might have 
been adorned with representations from the History 
of Commerce, such as the signing of important treaties, 
or by portraits of celebrated men who have been 
connected with the rise and progress of our com- 
mercial greatness. Several criticisms were given in 
the remarks which followed the paper, but a question 
was put respecting “the Vehicle used for the Wax 
or Encaustic painting at the Exchange,” which 
received no satisfactory answer, and led to another 
and important question as to “the composition of a 
vehicle for Encaustic which would withstand severe 
tests ;” and information is solicited upon this point, 
which in fact marks the distinction between encaustic 
and distemper painting, or between durability and 
that which is not durable. The invention of com- 
pressed glass mosaics for pavements, for mural de- 
corations, or for furniture, was explained, and some 
specimens exhibited, and these led to some further 
remarks on the exclusiveness of the Gresham Com- 
mittee, to whom this inventor had applied to be 
allowed to exhibit his specimens, but was not noticed. 
It was thought that had there been a competition 
afforded to artists generally, much better results 
would have been realized. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 

British Architects, 8. 
Chemical Society, 8.—Anniversary. 
TveEs. Horticultural Society, 3. 

_ Linnean Society, 8. 

— Civil Engineers, 8.—Monthly Ballot.—‘ An Account of Cast- 
Iron Pierat Gravesend,’ by Mr. Redman.—‘On Gas Meters,’ 
by Mr. Croll. 

Geological Society, half-past 8. 

Society of Arts, 8.—*On an Index Machine for Weaving Silk 
Goods,’ by Mr. Redings.—* On a Medical and Astronomical 
Reclinia,’ by Mr. Lawson; and ‘On an Improved Fire 
Escape,’ by Mr. Clark. 

TuuR. Royal Society, half-past 8. 

_ Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Fri. Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Mr. Grainger ‘On the Pro 
tective Apparatus of the Brain and Spinal Cord in Man and 


Animals.’ 
—- Botanical Society, 8. 





Mow. 





FINE ARTS. 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

Twenty-second Exhibition. 

Tue honours of an Exhibition which, it must be 
sadly owned, is even less satisfactory than usual, may 
fairly be awarded to a painter whose works we do not 
recollect to have noticed before: we mean Mr. 
Anthony. It is rare to meet with so curious a mix- 
ture of peculiarity. with power in a rising artist. 
The six pictures exhibited would all be referred to 
the same parentage, by any person who has studied 
one of the halfdozen. Great command over the 
means of rendering texture, surface, &c. is accompa- 
nied by a singularity of touch, as though the pencil 
had been aided by the peninthe marking out of certain 
forms; whereas others, in particular those of foliage, 
are splashed and smeared on the canvas with hazard- 
ous uncertainty. Then the distribution of chiaroscuro 
is in five instances out of the six odd. The painter 
apparently delights in those passing freaks of shade 
and shine which are caused by the light streaming 
among leaves on a windy day, or the sun forcing 
its way through a rack of clouds. The exception, 
however (No. 159), Ruined Church and Round Tower 
of Aghadoe, Killarney, gives us an effect of greater 
tranquillity and repose, rendered so happily, that on 
the strength of it we cannot but encourage a clever 
and original thinker at once to make a manful stand 
against conceits, howsoever tricksy and taking they 
may be. The mingling of fading sunlight and tender 
moonrise in a calm firmament is rarely better given; 
and the scene, with its waste and desolate solemnity, 
is one which ought to be viewed at such an hour. 
But the superior stir of May-day in the last Century 
(500), and the more bustling interest of its subject, 
have first won the purchaser. In its quaint way this 
is a very attractive picture. The Grandisonian 
figures of the squire’s party, who have just issued 
from the stately equipage—the jollity of the dancers, 
the perseverance of their musicians—and the placid 
resignation of the elders, who sit good-naturedly 
under the tree, while the lads and lasses foot it 
round the May-pole, fill the middle distance capi- 
tally—while the gipsy party in the foreground, with 
the lazy loon slumbering on the ground under the 





| 





blanket tent and the black-eyed syrens who are 
filling the Dollys and Hodges with golden dreams of 
folly, is no less characteristically hit off. But 
never surely was work more strangely handled ! 
Every figure is as freakishly divided betwixt light 
and shadow as a block of marble with its clouds and 
veins. Since we began this paragraph, we recollect 
having met atouch somewhat similar in its decision 
and reediness to Mr, Anthony's, in the works of some 
of the young Belgian painters. In Going to Market 
(235) we have his peculiar tree-fancies pushed to 
their extreme. And “ Gude guide us!” as the Baron 
of Bradwardine’s Cairy-maids exclaimed when their 
kine were stolen—what verse has the artist affixed in 
the catalogue to his pictures! Mr. R. A. Turner's 
“ Fallacies of Hope” hardly yields richer lines than 
the following, worthy of quotation by way of warning : 

In welcome glad the flow’rs sing merry peals, 

The blithe birds sing, the gaunt trees wave their arms; 

The crystal brooklet softly murm’ring bears 

A dimpted image of his glowing charms, 
We shall look with some curiosity for Mr. Anthony's 
further appearances as a landscape painter: let him, 
however, beware of rhyme. 

By the prominence given to what are at best but 
a set of landscapes with figures, it will be gathered 
that this exhibition yields little matter of a nobler 
rank. We are sorry to say that some of our least 
hopeful anticipationsare justified in it. Mr. Hurlstone’s 
colour-fancy has become quite unmanageable—vide 
his Rebecca (561), which nothing short of fanaticism 
could admire. His Arriera (122) is perhaps a shade 
less outrageous; but in his portraits of Z'wo Children 
(848), nothing could be much more fictitious than 
the complexion. Mr. Woolmer again appears to 
stand still on one or two favourite effects of colour, 
see his Vitian (131), or ideas of fantastic compo- 
sition, witness his Revel of the Princesses and the 
Blacks (302); while, if anything, he retrogrades in 
ease and finish. The right portion of the first-men- 
tioned picture is smeared rather than painted—the 
forms and outlines are mixed, not made out. The 
most temperate contribution sent this year by the 
artist is his Dorothea (363) ; but in managing thisoften- 
treated subject, Mr. Middleton among the painters, 
and Mr. Bell among the sculptors, remain still un- 
surpassed, 

The portraits are for the most part abominable : 
that the epithet is too strong the least instructed 
visitor will hardly dispute. One work, however, 
claims exception, which is Mr. Baxter's portrait of 
C. N. Dennys, Esq. (26). In this the artist has at- 
tempted, and successfully, to reproduce the old 
Flemish portrait of “ A Gentleman in Black,” with- 
out violence to modern costume. To carry off such 
amass of dark colour, it was needful that the flesh 
should be painted with unusual force and richness; 
and this, too, the artist has attained. The other 
portraits Mr. Baxter exhibits are not equal to this 
effort, which is one of the attractions of the Great 
Room. 

Charity’s self, which implies a disposition to be 
amused no less than to hope, must become weary of 
the humorous histories japanned rather than painted 
by Mr. Prentis. Year after year have we expected 
this careful and elaborate artist to arrive at some 
higher point than he has hitherto reached ; but it 
may now, without much risk, be predicted, that he 
will achieve little beyond what he has already done. 
His Materials for a Future Page (41) is the arrival 
of a charity boy in a vulgar-genteel house. His 
“ Good morning, Sir!” (533) is his often-portrayed 
tipsy man “todlin hame,” as the Scotch song hath 
it. Surely there are too many works abroad of this 
huckaback class, as the contributions of Mr. Pidding 
to this exhibition also testify. We have greater 
delight in Mr. Prentis, when he gives us such an 
unexaggerated passage of domestic sorrow, as “The 
Heart knoweth its own Bitterness” (411), a pair of 
mourners, old man and grandchild. Here, by theaid of 
simple and natural contrast, without any very pecu- 
liar felicity of arrangement or beauty of countenance, 
a pathetic effect is produced. Every one knows, 
too, by this time, that Mr. Prentis never paints care- 
lessly: he is less inky in his shadows this exhi- 
bition than in former years. While we are talking 
of tableaux de genre, we may give Mr. Clater higher 
praise than usual, not only for his Attachment De- 
tected (64), as being one of the best of his works in 
the hoop petticoat and lappet style, but for his 
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Woman of the Nile (265), in which, very laudably, | up the long wall, opposite a lesser stop-gap over the , 


fresh ground is broken. 


Few words more will suffice to number the works | from all schools but the best, and from all samples of ; 
A large picture of Dead Game 
(12), by Mr. J. J. Hill, Mr. Josi’s Roman Draught | 
Ozxen (152), with another cattle piece or two, and | by a gentle gradation to the miscellaneous assort- 


worthy of notice. 


fire-place. For Saloon the third, a careful selection 


those schools but the masterpieces, will distinguish it 
according to custom, and lead down the visitor’s mind 


Mr. J. F. Herring’s Vulcan and Hebe (171), alias | ment of modern frivolities and monstrosities which 


the interior of a blacksmith’s shop, represent that | will form, no doubt, a nice balance of attractiveness } 


section which, in the Royal Academy, is filled by 
Messrs. E. Landseer and Sidney Cooper. 


between them. May we prove false prophets! In 


| last year, in the late Mr. Solly’s collection : 
Mr. Ten- | fact, unlike Marlowe's bird of omen, we toll forth our | should not this be procured, if by any means it may? 


acceptable. To what yawning supineness or slavish 
popularity-seeking, let us ask, do we owe it, that the 
works of such an excellent painter are never beheld 
at the British Institution—at the normal school of 
taste, and directrix of parabolical progresstherein 2? Are 
all the habitats of Luini pictures as hermetically sealed 
as Grosvenor House, that they seem quite inacees- 
sible? We ourselves saw one very grand exemplar 


why 





nant exhibits a large imaginative landscape, Sir Ca- | sinister auguries to warn,—to make the Pall Mall | The same much-regretted connoisseur had an Inno. 
lidore entertained by the Shepherds (192), which is | Committee, if possible, disappoint our sad presages ; cenzo da Imola, likewise, of a beauty altogether 


less extravagant and imitative than the Martinesque 
composition we commented upon a twelvemonth 
ago: but it is feebly painted. 


| 


| show this season. We must reiterate it,—British 








with the agreeable surprise of a splendid picture | sublime amidst its ruins. These two pictures, though 
| they failed to enchant the genteel mob of amateurs 
Mr. Salter hangs out | noblemen and gentlemen who with a pride and | and amateuresses, would elevate the taste of some 


a Bacchante and Bacchanal (191), only one degree | selfishness quite insular, keep their palaces and | half-dozen intellectual visitors, who would they 
more classical than the staring “Jephtha” in the | mansions where creations of art are accumulated shut | become levers to raise the public mind—even the 


British Institution. 
(153), which is pleasing and characteristic—nothing 


| So many picture-preserves, owe to that public at least 









Mr. Dukes, an Italian Peasant | against the public under strictest watch and ward, as | mind (so-called) of the gentilities aforesaid ! 


Passing, now, from the antique into the provinceof 


more ; we had hoped for better things from him. | a frequent, a full, and well-furnished Exhibition of | that style best known as ancient, we shall set down 


Princely patronage seems to have brought Mr. Allen 
to an end of his varieties earlier than is usual even 
with that iterative race, the landscape painters, as his 
large landscaped bove Bietchingly (86) notunpleasingly 
proves. Mr. Pyne’s Vale of Neath(25)is the other best 
large landscape in the rooms; faithful to the features 
of one of the loveliest and least trodden districts in 
Great Britain, but somewhat too powdery and pale 
in its colouring. In his Scalesby Mill (323) we 
have his azure sky-trick repeated with its happiest 
effect. Mr. Clint’s Summer Evening at Hastings 
(252) is a fair landscape of its kind; the best, per- 
haps, among the many clever works its painter has 
contributed. We must also mention as creditable 
the contributions of Mr. Montague, who affects 
millstreams, meadows, and pollards; and Mr. Bod- 
dington, whose taste leads him to prefer woods and 
weli-grown trees. Mr. Holland’s Monument of Bar- 
tolomeo Colleoni (263), though not the worst of the 
Venetian pictures which have been painted since 
Canaletti set the example, is hardly literal, if our 
memory serves us: the grand old statue, which in the 
original is burly even to clumsiness, is here flattered 
into some elegance at the expense of its character. Mr. 
Hassell, the secretary, has some clever architectural 
views, and 4 Scene on the Dart (547) worthy of spe- 
cification. Mr. Wingfield’s Sentinel (483), a man 
in armour waiting at the door of a mansion-house, 
displays the same sunshiny clearness that we praised 
in his Pall-Mall picture: he might have been look- 
ing at De Hooghe and to good purpose. But is this 
all our young artists can show ? or are they too busy 
studying anatomy and practising fresco, to give any 
signs of life in oil? If so, we are willing to wait. 





HINTS TO THE PALL-MALL COMMITTEE OF TASTE. 
We have lately had under view and review the 
Exhibition of Living Painters at the British Institu- 


tion, and therefore begin to anticipate the usual 


resurrection of the dead at the same place. It has 
become now-a-days quite burlesque to call them 
Ancient Masters, for many of those so entitled are 
as modern as the last bills of mortality, and more- 
over never will be ancient masters, not being in a 
right sense masters of their art, but its menials or 
merest journeymen. Let us then, like esthetical 
Mr. Partridges, put forth our prognostications about 
the future exhibition, grounded upon the past, and 
the public will judge hereafter whether oracles have 
ceased. 

Thus like the sad presaging raven that tolls 

The sick man’s passport in his hollow beak, 

And in the shadows of the silent night 

Doth shake contagion from his sable wings,— 
even thus do we presage what the picture-loving 
world may expect from the liberality of the picture- 
owning world—in the next magnificent spectacle 
presented by our Pall Mall Committee of Taste. 
The north or principal saloon will display two or 
three little specimens of the great School, and two or 
three dozen great specimens of the little one :—like- 
wise, above this range, and beyond convenient eve- 
shot, will be hung, with judicious tact, certain things 
known to picture-mongers and auctioneers as “ grand 
gallery paintings,” whose exalted merits suit that 
altitude best,—apocryphal Titians, genuine besmut- 
ted “ Madonnas” of the Bolognese style, black and 
green Poussinesque landscapes, &c. Kc. Saloon the 
second will resemble saloon the first, minus the great- 
school specimens, and plus a stupendous daub to fill 


| the said treasures. 
| It may be difficult, we know, for the Directors 
of the Institution always to provide dainties, but 
there can never be any need for them to serve up 
refuse, kickshaws, and crude trash under the name 
of a public entertainment; towards the expense 
of which too the guests contribute a shilling a 
head, besides the profit upon those printed bills of 
fare yclept Catalogues! Let us jot down, by way of 
suggestion, certain articles, such as if set before the 
public would please, and haply improve, its taste (a 
double object that the Directorship should ever have 
| in view); such likewise as are all within reach or 
| readily attainable, if our caterers will exert their 
diligence and proprietors their philanthropical spirit. 
| The list we furnish exacts no immoderate quantum of 
| either virtue,com prising indeed few itemsbesides those 
which almost suggest themselves; perhaps its prin- 
| ciple of selection is its best merit,and wereit observed, 
| might benefit to some little degree popular education 
| through the medium of Fine Art Exhibitions.—One 
antique picture, one alone, we contend, should obtain 
| admission every year; one even of the Byzantine 
school, or the earliest Italian or German (v. g. tre- 
| centisti or alt-célnische) specimens. Place itanywhere, 
| but somewhere—thrust it into the lumber-saloon, 
| among the miscellaneous articles, but give it a scrap 
of wall, give it a chance, after ages of oblivion, to 
attract the vacant look of a passing visitor, though 
perhaps not the homage of a single votarist. Rubbish 
for rubbish, the venerable little thing would surely fill 
its quiet corner as well as half-a-perch square of can- 
vas its ostentatious position,—some fearful daub whose 
raw lights just laid on by the departed limner make 
you shudder worse than his shroud could, and whose 
glittering mizmaze of harsh colours will be mellowed 
only when the canvas mouldersaway altogether. Eng- 
lish amateurs arein a state of Cimmerian darkness with 
respect to the rise and primitivechronological progress 
of Painting: these antique pictures would at least 
contribute a pencil of rays per annum to enlighten 
them aboutit,and thus prove useful, however uncouth, 
instructors. That we may not rake forth a mere 
antiquarian relic from the blind dust-hole of the Past, 
let us recommend an admirable fragment by Giotto 
for this season’sexhibition. Mr. Rogers is the posses- 
sor, and never chains his precious moveables, like old- 
fashioned Bibles, to their sacred nooks. We would, 
then,—proceeding further upon the illustrative prin- 
ciple, but approaching the attractive,—have two or 
three specimens of Art between its dawn and fullest 
daylight,—a period which comprises many of its more 
or less exquisite productions; the same judicious 
collector has several—a perfect little marvel of a Van 
Eyck, a fine small portrait by Memlinck, and a beau- 
tiful Lorenzo di Credi. Lord Spencer, we think, pos- 
sesses a very interesting ‘ Lady Jane Grey,’ by Lucas 
de Heere; and her Majesty would perhaps now permit 
her subjects a sight ofthe ‘St. Matthew’ by Mabuse, 
a picture presented to them when Hampton Court was 
first opened, but re-taken, as too valuable a gift, soon 
after. For the gems of the Exhibition, we may point 
out Lord Garvagh’s Raffael, and another of Lord 
Ward's, ‘ The Graces;’ a third, in the earlier Peru- 
ginesque style, could be obtained, it is possible, from 
its enlightened proprietor, Archdeacon Hare, and so 
serve to connect them with the antiques above-men- 
tioned. An authentic Leonardo we must despair of, 
but the best substitute, a Luini, were little less 








the names of certain master-pieces desirable among 
others; but here, perhaps, our hints are less needful 

and therefore will be brief. A general caveat, how. 
ever, is far from superfluous against the practice 
adopted too often of late,—proprietors sending their 
worst pictures, filling the exhibition saloons with the 
refuse of their own collections, and taking credit for 
public spirit, while they only dismantle their cori. 
dors or ante-rooms of “furniture pieces.” Last year 
we had a huge back-hall ornament hung up at the 
British Institution, by way of a picture ; the Presi- 
dent’s generous loan contributed to improve his 
countrymen’staste in the Fine Arts! Would his Grace 
let them have ‘Titian’s Schoolmaster’ next season, or 
even Correggio’slittle ‘Sign-board,* we promisehim the 
mite would prove much more effective than a million 
such counterfeit Bagnacavallos towards that object, 
Lord Francis Egerton, on the other hand, never 
withholds, we readily bear witness, his choicest, richest 
treasures, such as the splendid Titians and the Dutch 
cabinct-pieces,—veritable regent-diamonds of their 
kind: might we hope to see his Lordship’s magnifi. 
cent Cuyp, ‘The View of Dort,’ break cover this 
Spring? The large Wouvermans, and its antagonist, 
Mallord Turner’s ‘ Marine,’ if exhibited together, 
would serve the double purpose of contrasting the 
celebrated old sea-painter with his modern compe- 
titor, and the latter's earlier with his present self. 
Titian’s *Cornaro Family’ at Northumberland House 
has not been visible these many years; albeit a ruin, 
ruins we know have often their peculiarinterest, when 
of grand originals. At Apsley House, again, there 
are three most instructive, Art-illustrative works: 
first, the beautiful spoil of battle, Correggio’s ‘ Prayer 
in the Garden,’ from which the public would leam 
how to estimate the National Gallery picture so 
named ; second, ‘ The Water-carrier ;’ third, * Pope 
Innocent X.,’ both by Velasquez, which would teach 
us how to distinguish between his genuine productions 
and those impostures, disgraceful alike to their pur- 
chasers’ taste and the painter’s reputation, We feel 
assured the Duke of Wellington, however strong @ 
Conservative, is anything but an Illiberal, as regards 
the loan of his pictures. Among the great masters, few 
are less generally known than Fra Bartolommeo, ot 
better deserve acquaintanceship: spurious insipidities 
are palmed upon him everywhere. Earl Cowper 
possesses one true specimen, Dr. Waagen says: we 
ourselves never saw a fine one within the four seas. 
Of a very familiar and favourite artist, Rubens, we 
shall desiderate a single master-piece, were it but to 
convince heretics that he did not always paint beauty 
by the ton-weight ;—Sir Robert Peel’s ‘Chapeau de 
Puille,’ bewitchingness personified. Let us commend, 
also, for exhibition a work of the severer class—Del 
Piombo’s ‘Holy Family,’ once owned by Sir Thomas 
Baring, now by Mr. W. Conyngham, who last year 
contributed the Peruginesque Rafael, and has what 
some connoisseurs deem another. A Hobbema, & 
* Landscape, called his chef-d’ceuvre, which passed 
from Mr. Cobbe’s hands into Mr. Holford’s a short 
time since, and which we then noticed [see No. 872], 
would, if exhibited, afford it publie means of vindi- 
cating its title against our objections. Finally, should 
a Murillo be considered indispensable, give us an au- 
thentic and a good one: such a thing does exist, though 
not in every picture-maniac’s back-parlour, nor even 
in every palatial collection. Divers such things, the 
late Mr, Seguier affirmed, exist at Mr, Cartwright's 
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residence: we can add no evidence on our 
pew! knowledge, and perhaps it would appear 

uous. 
tes of Baptismal Fonts. With an Intro- 

duction, by F. A. Paley, M.A. ; 

Tasse illustrations, which were at first published in 

are now collected, and make a handsome 
volume, as meritorious in all its typographical details 
asany of the works which have given Mr. Van Voorst 
4 just fame among modern publishers. The volume 
contains about one hundred and twenty-four speci- 
mens of the various transformations which Fonts 
have undergone from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
centuries, engraved on wood with a rare combination 
of architectural precision and picturesque effect. 
The details of the cuts are sufficiently explicit, and 
the engravings, though small, may serve as models for 
practical application by the ecclesiastical architect who 
seeks ancient examples. A description, as well as a 
statement of the dimensions, accompanies each spe- 
c'nen, and Mr. Paley has furnished some general 
and apposite introductory observations, from which 
we quote a passage descriptive of the chief pecu- 
liarities of the fonts of each architectural era :— 

“ Asa general rule, the style, mouldings, and deco- 
rations of Fonts precisely correspond with the details 
of Ecclesiastical Architecture of the same period. 
Thus Norman Fonts commonly exhibit the square 
form, and the low heavy appearance which mark the 
capitals and other features of Norman buildings. 
The intersecting arch, and varied surface sculpture, 
the grotesque imagery, and the shaft and cushion 
capital, are alike observable in both. In Early 
English Fonts, the trefoil sunken arch, the crisp 
foliage, the detached shafts, with characteristic 
bases and capitals, the deep hollow mouldings, the 
splays and chamfers, are all very familiar to the ob- 
server of the style. In Decorated Fonts we first 


find the richly crocketed canopy, the panelled flow- 
ing tracery, the ball-flower, the diapered ground, the 
exuberance of niche and sculptured foliage, and 
the octagonal stem with slender engaged shafts, 
which now serve only to ornament, and not to sup- 
port. In Perpendicular Fonts we become conscious 


of sameness and repetition of device. The earlier 
the Font, the freer the fancy and the more indulgent 
the genius of the artist. To the Norman, scarcely 
any object of ordinary observation and contempla- 
tion came amiss ; men, animals, fishes, birds, plants, 
agricultural operations, hunting, hawking; the saint, 
the bishop, the priest, the warrior, the heraldic and 
conventional forms of creatures living and dead, were 
worked up with surprising ingenuity and ever vary- 
ing forms of delineation. Unquestionably the de- 
signers of Norman Fonts loved to expatiate in the 
religious mysticism of the age; they loved, too, to 
embody in speaking stone the favourite legends of 
local saints, and probably also historical incidences. 
While we see here the Serpent overcome, or the 
Salamander, the Baptism of the Saviour, and descent 
of the Holy Dove, the Crucifixion, the Temptation, 
and other Scriptural subjects; the mystic Vesica 
Piscis, or the entwined and fretted arms of the 
floriated Cross; here we find a representation, to us 
perhaps unintelligible, because the circumstances are 
unknown, yet evidently descriptive of some medieval 
miracle, or some mighty display of the power of the 
Church, The Fonts of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries are varied in ingenious devices and in orna- 
mental detail ; but they contain little beyond mere 
architectural ornaments. The late Fonts exhibit a 
somewhat different kind of decoration. Effigies, no 
longer grotesque, but saintly and life-like, of holy 
personages; séjant lions, Evangelistic symbols, 
shields, the Seven Sacraments, the instruments of 
the Passion, with occasionally inscriptions or initial 
letters, constitute the chief sources of design. The 
enrichment of every part, and especially of the sides, 
generally in quatrefoiled circles, sometimes double- 
feathered, and the panelling of the stem in vertical 
tracery, very often with Angels having outspread 
Wings in the upper part, are peculiarities usually 
observable in this style. So constantly indeed do 
these features occur, that it appears evident either 
that iventive genius was declining, or the subjects 
of design were felt to be exhausted. Grotesque 
sculpture is very rare in late Fonts: at Barrowby, 
neat Grantham, the stem is pierced, and contains 


within three monkeys, ag in a cage.” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


FRENCH PLAYS.—Season Arrangements.—MONDAY NEXT, 
March 31. The eminent actress, Mdille. Plessy, will make her first 
appearance this season in Casimir Delavigne’s popular comedy ‘L’ Ecole 
des Vieillards,’ and will perform during the week in ‘ Marie, ou les 
Trois Epoques,’ ‘ La Suite d’un Bal Masqué,’ ‘ La Dame et la Damoi- 
selle,’ and *‘ La Fausse Agnes.’ The ular comic actor, Monsieur 
Ravel, (of the Théatre du Palais Royal) will have the honour of ae ge | 
his first appearance in this country, on Monday, April 14, and wil 
perform on that evening in a new and highly popular Comic Vaudeville, 
entitled *L’Etourneau.’ Mons. Regnier (of the Théatre Frangais) 
will also make his first appearance in this country at the end of April, 
and will perform with Mdlle. Plessy in the popular plays of ‘ Le Mari 
ala Campagne,’ ‘ Les Fausses Confidences,’ ‘Le Mariage de Figaro,’ 
* Les Fourberies de Scapin,’ ‘ Tartuffe,’ ‘ Le Barbier de Seville,’ ‘ Le 
Jeu de l’Amour,’ ‘ Le Mariage d’Argent,’ &c. &c. &c. At the end of 
May, the favourite acctor, Mons. Achard, (who is engaged for a few 
nights only,) will appear in several New Vaudevilles, and in the occa- 
sional performance of some pieces already so deservedly popular. The 
season will terminate by the engagement of the celebrated comic actor, 
Mons. Arnal, (of the Théatre du Vaudeville, ) who will have the honour 
of making his first appearance at this theatre ; and during whose en- 
— the following popular plays, as originally performed by 

onsieur Arnal, will be produced, ‘ L’Homme Blasé,’ ‘ L’ Humoriste,’ 
*Les Gants Jaunes,’ ‘ Passé Minuit,’ ‘ Les Cabinets Particulaires,’ 
* Rénandin de Caen,’ ‘ Le Poltron,’ ‘ La Mansarde du Crime,’ ‘Le Bal 
du Grande Monde,’ &c. &c. &e. Applications for Season Boxes and 
Stalls to be addressed to Mr. Mitchell, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond- 
street; and at the Box Office of the Theatre. 





Her Magesty’s ToHeatre.—M. Félicien David.— 
We have rarely approached a new composer, and a 
new style of performance, with a keener disposition 
to relish and enjoy, than we took to the first hearing 
of M. Félicien David’s Ode-symphony, * Le Désert.’ 
This will be understood, by all who have followed our 
speculations with regard to concert-music. This same 
Cantata seemed to spring up in answer to the wants 
of the time, with the celerity and brilliancy of a faéry 
gift. But, following out the analogy, it ison the morn- 
ing after the bounty and the surprise that we must 
endeavour to discover whether we have come by pure 
gold, or merely, as the Arabian version of the meta- 
morphosis runs, have been mocked with palm-leaves 
clipped into the form of sequins. 

To make this assay, established tests and standards, 
must be recurred to ; unless we are bold enough to 
agree with thuse who, in their desire for novelty, 
maintain that the vegetable currency aforesaid is 
intrinsically more precious than the treasure of the 
mine. We must remember that a Symphony has 
been always considered a work of greater extent and 
elaboration than a dramatic entr’acte, or piece of 
ballet-music—that a Cantata calls for more sustaining 
power than a cahier of French romances—each of 
which, starting on its happily-imagined four or eight 
bars, requires small further thought or contrivance to 
be conducted to its pleasing close. We must sepa- 
rate approval from the false excitement produced 
by the pomp of numbers, and splendour of pre- 
paration. To the composer’s credit, stands the 
allowance to be made for national dispositions, 
forms, fancies, &c.—wanting which, the lover of Art 
dwindles into the lover of what suits his sympathies. 
‘ Fidelio’ and ‘ Le Domino Noir’ must not be listened 
to with the same ears. The ‘ Rosen ohne Dornen’ 
of Strauss is not to be condemned, because the 
* Eroica’ of Beethoven is great. Lastly, a more than 
common scrupulosity is demanded from those who 
incline habitually towards the venturesome, rather 
than the exclusive. For so many years did we stand 
alone in our recommendation of French music, as 
having a life and a style and a beauty of its own, that 
we are bound to be cautious and circumspect in its 
examination, not merely for the sake of the future, 
but in remembrance also of the past. 

These preliminaries adjusted, what remains is a 
task more simple than welcome. In nothing can ‘The 
Desert’ be called a great work, save as in respect to 


| the numerical strength Mr. Lumley has so liberally 


expended on its production, and Signor Costa so 
admirably conducts. With the exception of the Intro- 
duction, which hasa certain imposing effect, scarcely 
one movement contains any trace of developement. 
A melodic phrase is put forth—repeated with or 
without orchestral changes; rarely, if ever even, a 
second part or subject added ;—the piece ends “ and 
another straight succeeds,” here and there introduced 
by a few spoken words. Thus the ‘Caravan March’ 
is played over and over again in every possible form; 
thus, in ‘ The Hymn to the Night,’ one lulling figure 
in the accompaniment was reiterated, until we were 
ready to cry with the old Bath master of the ceremo- 
nies, when provoked by the undue dancing of a lady 
in the minuets, 

Mrs. Stone! Mrs. Stone! 

Will you never have done ? 
But this monotony, born of scanty learning or 


poor imagination, is pushed to its extreme in the 





Evening Reverie—that one simple group of four notes 
is repeated four times, so as to form a good fourth of 
a short melody: the stanza being sung thrice and the 
subject played for symphony between each verse. 
To illustrate the real composer’s mode, we need 
but turn back to Mendelssohn’s Notturno, in the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ on a similar situation— 
a passage little, if any, longer than the one thus 
curiously drawn out, and anything but pedantic or 
far-fetched; but what a gem for melody, variety, and 
symmetrical construction! On the fancies in that 
single slight movement, a “Common” Symphony to 
match M. David's ‘ Desert,’ could be built, were the 
taker only as careful in husbanding his bars as the 
French composer. Great admiration has been be- 
stowed on the Storm and the Sunrise, as happy pieces 
of orchestral effect. In the latter there is a curious 
crescendo, caused, if we mistake not, by a gradual 
withdrawal of the sordini from the violins—the for- 
mer seemed to us written on the well-known receipt 
of chromatic scale against tremolando, and to be 
distanced infinitely by Beethoven's storm in ‘The 
Pastorale,’ and Rossini’s in his overture to ‘ Guil- 
laume Tell,’ where neither composer had voices to 
heighten the effect; or again, to cite a more analogous 
example, by Spohr in the earthquake chorus of his 
*Crucifixion.? There can be no climax when there 
is so little intricacy, and the composer gets on by 
iteration, not working out. 

Rating, then, ‘The Desert’ in the scale of idea, as 
we do, to be merely a collection of unfinished frag- 
ments, we must add, that in no case do these frag- 
ments rise to a higher expression than befits ballet- 
music. From first to last we wanted the stage, with 
caravans and camels—supernumeraries to gesticulate 
during the Simoom—a pas de six in the * Arab Fan- 
tasia"—and the first sujets in the ‘ Dance of the 
Almés’—which in truth, is the sweetest wild measure 
calling for mimic accompaniment. We have heard 
since the introduction to Weber’s overture to * Pre- 
ciosa’ suggested to Fanny Elssler, that piece of fascina- 
tion in The Gipsy.’ Moreover, it is deliciously 
scored: for M. David's mixture of colours, by aid of 
his orchestra, is original, piquant, and easy. 

We must add a word or two on the introductory 
act. Three movements of an earlier Symphony were 
played,—two of which were small and disjointed— 
and a fragment from one of M. David's quintetts,— 
apparently a pastoral dance or rondo. The triviality 
of this was so unredeemed by any science or charm, 
as to call forth expressions of displeasure among the 
audience. If the rest be of the same quality, the 
French Revolution threatened to chamber music by 
their appearance, will not spread to England. 

We should hesitate in pronouncing so positively 
on a work of so much pretension as ‘ The Desert’-— 
were we not satisfied that there is nothing in it to be 
found out on a second hearing ; and the extravagant 
and misleading tone of the French press with regard 
to M. David, has left us no alternative. Nor could 
it ultimately benefit any one to perpetuate delusion: 


| and a delusion it would be to pronounce M. David, 


judging from what we heard, equal to Symphony, 
Cantata, or Quintett. His forte we believe to be 
the ballet—and our neighbours’ inordinate love of 
rhythm, so often noticed by us, we verily believe, has 
beguiled them into welcoming him as a composer, 
which means a complete thinker as well as a pictu- 
resque employer of his orchestra. ‘* The Desert’ was 
attentively listened to;—and but coldly received : 
the exquisite ‘Dance of Almés’ passing all but 
unnoticed. 

Miss Helen Faucit has been playing Antigone in 
Dublin, and excited quite a furore amongst the liter- 
ary and learned. The following address, with a tes- 
timonial, has been presented to her by a number of 
gentlemen, chiefly members of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, and the Society of Ancient Art, in that city : 

Madam,-—We beg to give expression to the unalloyed and 
sustained satisfaction which we have derived from your late 
performances at our national theatre. 

We have each and all endeavoured to promote the culti- 
vation of classic literature and the study of ancient Art in 
this our city; and we feel that your noble representation 
of Antigone has greatly advanced these important objects, 
by creating a love and admiration of the beauty and grandeur 
of Ancient Greece. 

With the writings of the Grecian dramatists, it is true, 
we have long been familiar; but their power and their 
beauty have come down to us through books alone. ‘“ Mute 


and motionless” that Drama bas heretofore stood before us. 
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You, Madam, have given it voice, gesture, and life—you 
have realized the Genius and embodied the inspiration of 
the authors and artists of Early Greece, and have thus en- 
couraged and instructed the youth of Ireland in the study 
of their immortal books. 

We offer the accompanying testimonial to the virtues and 
talents of one whose tastes, education, and surpassing powers 
have justly placed her at the summit of her profession. 
Signed, Gegonrce Perrie, R.1.A. V.P.R.LA., Chairman, 

John Anster, L.L.D., V< . 
John Francis Waller, y) wocnetaries. 

We subjoin a description of the ornament, designed 
by Mr. F. W. Burton, R.H.A. which accompanied the 
address. The fibula, or brooch, which is of Irish gold, 
is nearly four inchesin diameter. Its form is cireular,— 
and it is composed of an outer rim—which js a wreath, 
divided by a narrow fillet from a concave circle. In 
the centre, a medallion, highly embossed, exhibits the 
figure of Antigone, crouching in grief over the funeral 
urn of Polynices. The figure is in mat gold on a 
ground of white enamel. On either side of the centre 
medallion is a tragic mask, the one of Antigone, 
the other of Creon. These and the medallion are 

- enveloped in the coils of a serpent, the Cadmian dra- 
gon, whose head and twining tail rests below and 
above upon the external wreath. The wreath is of 
the sacred olive, the Olympian prize. In the con- 
cave circle, which is richly chased, three emeralds are 
set, intended to mark the country of the contributors. 





Drury Lane.—The custom of producing specta- 
cles at Easter is this year revived at nearly all the 
theatres ;—at this, it is presented in the shape of a 
new ballet, entitled ‘ Robert and Bertrand,’ founded 
on the darings and escapes of the notorious Robert 
Macaire. Whether such competition with the Italian 
Opera be judicious may be doubted; and, though 
sufficiently amusing, or rather extravagant, the ballet 
cannot be ranked in a high class. Malle. Pollin and 
M. Gasperini were brilliant as dancers, but nothing 
can redeem the vulgarity of the subject; and the 
gratuitous introduction of a juggler with his feats of 
balancing only tends to aggravate the fault. The 
final escape of the two thieves, by taking refuge in, 
and cutting the ropes of, a balloon just ready to 
ascend, is a sufficiently startling dénouement ; but the 
manager must depend on something more sterling 
than mere eccentricity, would he place the fortunes 
of his house on a secure foundation. 


Haymarket.—The burlesque at this theatre is 
by Mr. Planché, and suggested by the revival of | 


‘Antigone.’ It takes it name and subject from the 
parody of ‘The Medea’ of Euripides ; the scenes of 
which are played on an elevated stage after the 
classic model, two changes, however, being necessary 
to represent successively Colchis and Corinth. 
Madame Vestris performs Medea; and Mr. C. Ma- 
thews enacts the part of “Chorus” all by himself, 
marching with droll dignity before the proscenium, 
mingling in the dialogue and the singing, particularly 


in the *‘ tol de rol” refrains of the songs, moralizing on | 


the action, describing necessary incidents, and gene- 
rally interpreting the design and bearing of the piece. 
Nearly as amusing is also Mr. James Bland, who 
plays in the first part, Zetes, king of Colchis, in a 


black wig, and in the second, Creon, king of Corinth, | 


inared one. Asthe latter, he “imitates” Mr. Van- 
denhoff * most abominably,” turning the highest 
tragic sorrow itself into eccentric sport, passing, ac- 
cording to his vocation, with facility to the ridiculous 
from the sublime. 





Lycreum.—The theatre has not re-opened so suc- 
cessfully as could have been wished. The compression 
into three acts of Farquhar’s ‘* Recruiting Officer,’ 
though evincing a laudable emulation in the manage- 
ment for more legitimate comedy than they have 
hitherto produced, was not successful, owing to the 
unskilfulness of the adapter, and the incompetency 


of a new actor (Mr. Bellingham) in the part of Capt. ! 


Brazen. Of a Miss Villars, who performed Sylvia, 
we can report more favourably—she showed tact and 
vivacity. The new farce which followed, entitled 
*The Lowther Arcade’ was a failure ; so that we are 
brought at once to the Easter piece, illustrating the 
fortunes of ‘ Whittington and his Cat,’ a burlesque, 
which has unusual claims to consideration—it being 
teally pointed and neat in its versification, every 
couplet containing some satirical allusion well ex- 


the bye, were political, and some, in the second act, 
referable to the doings of the French in Tahiti, seemed 
not to be readily apprehensible. The first act, how- 
ever, was throughout intelligible, full of life, fun, and 
wit. Mrs. Keeley as Whittington was admirable; 
nor was anything awanting in the way of spectacle, 
scenery, machinery, dancing, music,parodies, tableaux, 
and costumes; but it is the literary ambition displayed 
in its composition which merits most attention. 
Though produced under the superintendence of Mr, 
E. Stirling, it is reported that the piece is written by 
Mr. Taylor, of Cambridge, the author of the ‘Trip 
to Kissingen.’ 

Princess’s.—This theatre also had its spectacle, 
under the title of ‘Timour, the Cream of all the 
Tartars ;? but this we will consider next week, when 
we shall report on Mr. Forrest's performance of the 
Indian character, Metamora, in an American drama 
so named, which was produced on Wednesday. 





MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—March 17.—M. Geof- 
froy-Saint-Hilaire read a paper on a new classifica- 
tion of mammiferous animals.—M. Edwards read in 
his own name and that of M. Valenciennes, a paper 
on the nature of the circulation in the moiluse tribe. 
The authors show that the apparatus of circulation is 
semivascular._-M. Pariset, in the name of a com- 
mittee composed of himself, M. Roux, and M. Vel- 
peau, reported on a paper by M. Stevens, on da per- 
Joration de la votite palatine, et sur les moyens d’y re- 
médier. The report vouches for the success of M. Ste- 
vens.—Some new details were received from M. Cha- 
meroy respecting his system of atmospheric propulsion 
for railroads.—A communication was received from M. 
Stouvenel, in which he expresses an opinion that the 
locomotive principle of atmospheric air may be ren- 
dered useful to manufacturers bytransmitting to them 
at any distance a supply of motive power, and thus 
rendering steam-engines unnecessary.—Communica- 
tions were made from Naples, Parma, Milan, Altona, 
and the southern hemisphere, relative to observations 
made on the recently-discovered comets.—M. Arago, 
in announcing a paper from Mr, [Sir D.?] Brewster, re- 
minded the Academy that he had years ago mentioned 
the existence of a singular point in the atmosphere 
opposite the sun, the diffused light of which presents 
no trace of polarization. This point, the existence of 





celebrated * Golden Fleece,’ and introduces us to a which is explained by multiplied reflections, has been 


called the neutral point. Since M. Arago’s discovery, 
M. Babinet has discovered a second neutral point 
over the sun. Mr. Brewster now writes that he has 
discovered a third under the sun.—A paper was re- 
ceived from M. Marguerrite, in which he states that 
he has experimented on a double carbonate of potass 
and soda, which had escaped notice, and is derived 
from the manufacture of prussiate of potass, and a 
great number of other preparations.—A communica- 
tion was made by M. Dupasquier on the presence of 
arsenic in large quantities in the sulphuric acid of 
commerce. He proposes as a means of preventing 


| this that the acid, as it comes out of the lead- 


chambers in which it is prepared, should be puritied 
by the sulphuret of baryum.—A communication was 
received from M. E. Collomb, on the question as to 
whether the old glaciers, traces of which are seen in 
the Vosges, ceased to exist in consequence of a sudden 
change of temperature, or by slowly melting away 
during a succession of years. M. Collomb concludes 
that the disappearance wasthe result of a slow fusion. 
—M. de Beaumont presented a communication from 
| M. Pilla, on the geology of Tuscany. 





The Archeological Association.—It is proverbial that in 
| all cases of quarrel there are ‘ faults on both sides,” and 
| the squabble between ‘*‘ the better spirits” and the trading 
| faction of the Archeological Association is no exception 
to the rule. What business had those “‘ better spirits” to 
call on gentlemen to join the Association, without having 
| first established such regulations as might control the in- 

evitable results of that spirit of jobbing which has been 
! working at the bottom of all the proccedings of the traders 
from the beginning? For my own part, I gave my money 
as well as my name to the Committee, upon the faith, not 
only of the respectability, but also of the good sense and 
prudence of the majority, and a perfect faith that in this, 
_ as in all other like associations, the majority of that Com- 
mittee would control in all things. I feel now much as if 
I had been entrapped by the example of some one as foolish 
as myself into a thimble rig. Why, again, have not the 
| Central Committee been more bold in their statements of 


be aware from anything that has hitherto been laid bef, 
them, that out of, the twenty-one nembers of a before 
Committee, four only have abetted the movement of him 
that “* bare the bag” ; that two have declared themse}: 
neutral, and that the integrity of the Association is main. 
tained by the large majority of fourteen. Again, with re. 
gard to Mr. Pettigrew’s ostensible motive for throwing his 
firebrand into the Association,—viz. the injured innocence 
of Mr. Thomas Wright—nothing appears in any statement 
yet made, but that the large majority of the Central Com- 
mittee objected to Mr. Wright being at one and the same 
time the editor of the Archeological Journal on their a. 
count, and of the Archeological Album ou his own. Wh 
have they omitted to state that while Mr. Pettigrew Was 9 
vociferous on the subject of Mr. Wright's gratuitous and 
disinterested exertions as editor of the Journal, and While 
Mr. Wright was denying that he was the editor more than 
any of the other four members of the Editing Committee 
he Mr. Wright, was secretly negotiating with Mr. Parker 
the publisher of the Journal, for a salary to remunerate hin 
for his trouble ?—and why, Sir, is the noble President to be 
so silkily passed over? His lordship has, no doubt, as much 
right to form his opinions, and to act upon them, as other 
people, but he must have forgotten himself strangely, when 
he condescended to threaten the Committee with his mr. 
signation, unless the majority would eat their words at Mr, 
Pettigrew’s bidding ; and it was not particularly just to ac 
upon or even to listen to party statements ; he was bound, 
as every other President is bound, by the decision of the 
majority of the Committee. I say again, Why have not 
the better spirits made those facts prominent? They are 
too courteous, perchance. Yes; and they have exhibited 
their courtesy till they have lost the money of their sub. 
scribers. Lam, &e. 

Discovery of a New Island in the Pacific.—The 
New York Courier and Inquirer publishes the follow. 
ing account of the discovery of a new island in the 
Pacific Ocean, by Capt. Simmons of the brigantine 
Faith:—* Capt. Simmons was on his way from 
Sydney to Valparaiso ; and after leaving Otaheite, 
first saw it on the 31st of October, 1843. Seen from 
the deck of the vessel, the island had the appearance 
of a mass of rocks; but a nearer approach showed it 
to be an island, covered with cocoa-nut trees, with 
thick underbush. When convinced that it was an 
island, Capt. Simmons supposed it might be one 
already known, and at first mistook it for Carisfoot. 
To be sure, however, he lowered his boat, and 
attempted to land, but was prevented by a reef of 
black coral rocks, with heavy breakers, which sur- 
rounded the island. He went completely round it, 
however, and found it be about six miles in circum- 
ference. At a short distance from it he found no 
sounding in sixty fathoms of water. After examin- 
ing it for two or three hours, as thoroughly as he 
deemed necessary, he steered for Carisfoot, according 
to his reckoning, made it in the course of a few 
hours, and passed to the south of it. A large lagoon 
was in the middle of the island, which seemed to be 
rich and fertile. On reaching Valparaiso, where he 
remained for some months, he waited upon the com- 
mander of the British squadron, and informed him 
of the discovery. He examined the most recent 
English charts, but no indication of such an island 
was to be found. It is situate in the track from 
Otaheite to Valparaiso, in south latitude 21° 10',and 
west longitude 138° 54’. He named it the Isle of 
Faith, from his vessel.” 


The Weather.—[From the Gardeners’ Chronicle]. 
—The mean temperature of last December was 
33°11, being nearly 7° below the average. The 
extreme lowest, 14°, occurred as early in the month 
as the 5th and 6th. In February the mean tempe- 
rature was 33°12, or 8° below the average ; and the 
extreme lowest was 3° below zero, or 35° below the 
freezing point. The mean of the month was lower 
than that of any February in the present century; 
and during the same period the thermometer has 
not fallen so much below zero in any corresponding 
month. The present month, so far as it has gone, 
exhibits a lower mean than any corresponding portion 
of March since 1797 at least. Up to the 16th inclu- 
sive the mean is little above 31° whilst the extreme 
lowest, 13° on the nights of the 5th and 13th inst, 
has not been equalled in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don during the last forty-eight years at least. Taking 
| the period altogether, from the Ist of last December 

to the present time,.the mean temperature 18 found 
| to be 34°, which is lower than that of any similat 
| period in the present century with the exception © 
| that of 1813-14, when it was 1}° lower, and 1829 
| about 74° lower. In these periods the frost was mor 
| continuous in January and February, but not _ 
| protracted as in the present season—when the winlet 
severity early it 





| may be said to have set in with 


pressed and well directed. Not afew of these, by . facts? The members of the Association in general cannot | December, and is still continuing. —R. THomrsos. 
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TAYLOR & WALTON’S 
CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIONS 


Connected with SCIENCE and EDUCATION, which will be 
gent free uf expense to any one writing for it, contains, among 
other valuable Works, the following :— 


THE CLASSICAL MUSEUM. 
No. VII., price 3s. 6d. 


CONTENTS: 


1. on the terms Acanthus, Acanthion, &c. By James 
Yates, M.A. 
I. Cn red 's Edition of the Supplices. By W. Linwood, 
MA 


IIL. Ona point in the Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks. 
By Professor Malden. 
IV, On the —« of.the Seres, Serica, or Terra Serica. 
By R.G. L. 
Y. On a Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography 
and Mythology. By Thomas Dyer. 
YI. Remarks on Long’s Essay on the Licinian Law. By 
Professor Puchta, of Berlin. 
VI. On Appian (Civ. Wars, L 8.),and a Reply to Professor 
Puchta. By Professor Long. 
VIL Notices of Recent Publications :— 
1. Shillito's Demosthenes. 
2. Revue de Philologie. 
3. Van Lennep’s edition of Hesiod’s Theogony. 
4. Panofka’s Griechinnen und Heilgéther der Grie- 
chen. 
& Eschenburg’s Manual of Classical Literature. 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By Vantovs 
Warrgrs. Edited by Dr. WILLIAM SMITH, Editor of the 
‘Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities’ Continued 
in Quarterly Parts. To form Three Volumes, 8vo. Illus- 
trated by numerous Engravings on Wood. 


Vol. I., price 17. 16s. cloth lettered. 
Parts 10 and 11 (commencing Vo!. II.) are published 


KNIGHT'S onan” VOLUME. 


NSECT ARCHITECTURE; 
to which are Ly MESTEEL ARIES, or the Ravages, the 
| nee as = for t Study, oa the tion of 
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- This day is. is published, price 32, 6d. in cloth, 
HE ANTAC IMPROVISATORE; 
and OTHER PoRm 
y WIL SLIAM HURTON. 
ED ‘Churton, _26, Holles-street. 





Insects. By JA MES RENNIE, IE, M.A. New ‘Edition. revised. 
In two volumes.— oe 
London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


Just wm N 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 188, 
HILLON; or, Frotestants of the Sixteenth 
Century. An Historical Tal 
y Miss JANE SLOUISA WILLYAMS, 
Lenken: J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


In a few days, in royal 8vo. 
EDITION ILLUSTREE. 


ISTOIRE DU CONSULAT 
etdeTEMPIRE. Par M. THIERS. 
This Edition wil be printed on fine paper, and profusely illus- 
— with Vignettes and 80 large Engravings, from Designs by 
Vernet, Raffet, &c. It will be published in Livrnisons, which will 
appear immediately after the Paris am, and will form two 
handsome vols. royal 8vo, rang A for 
Dulau oa Co. ae in 37, Soheeasere. 


1, 2, and 3, &vo. price 13s. 


HIERS, "HISTOIRE DU CONSU ‘LAT ET 

















DE L’ EMPIRE, faisant suite A l'Histoire de la Revolution 
du méme auteur. 
Brussels Edition, Vol. 1, 2, and 3, royal 18mo. 
price 10s, 6d, 
Barthés & Lowell’s Catalogue of Foreign Books. 
1 vol. royal Svo. boards, price 7s, 
14, Great Marlborought-street. 
Published this day, price 
A HISTORY of the RE IGN. “of GEORGE 
the THIRD. By JOHN ADOLPHUS, Esq. Vol VIL. 
To be completed in 8 vo! 4 
London: John Lee, 440, moni. 
Also, by the same Publishe . P 
Moore’s German Interpreter ; or, Conversations in 
English and German on every topic useful to the Traveller, with 
the exact oeneneiee in a separate column, by which, without 
the least knowledge of the languag: age, & person may read it fluently 
and pronounce it wna 2nd edition, 5s, cloth. 
ist published, 2nd edition, 
HE SECOND VOLUME of the HISTORY 
of the FAIRCHILD FAMILY. By Mrs. SHERWOOD. 
2mo, Price fs, cloth. 


he same Authe 
HE HISTORY of the FAT RCHILD FAMILY; 
or, THE CHILD'S MANUAL. loth edition. Price 5s 
12mo, clot! ee 
London: J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Biceadiliy ; 


of whom may be 
had all the = Works by the same Author. 





each 4s. 

“There is no need of pronouncing any formal eulogium on this 

new Classical Dictionary, for in fact ce is the only one with any 

ions to the name in our la and, as such, it must 

form part of the library of every student ‘who ‘desires to become 
acquainted with the mind of antiquity.”— Atheneum, 


’ 

YOUNG’S LECTURES on NATU- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY and the MECHANICAL ARTS, A 
New Edition. Edited by PROFESSOR KELLAND. To 
be completed in Eight or Nine Monthly Parts, forming One 
Octavo Volume, with a Volume of 45 4to. Plates folded into 
vo, Price of each Part, 2s. Gd. 


*,* Parts 1 to 3 are published. 


NIEBUHR’S LECTURES on ROMAN 
HISTORY, from the First Punic War to the Death of Con- 
stantine. 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 4s. 

“We know of no work where, in so small a.com 


vill gain so distinct an idea of the leading pie 
enitical principles as in the Introductory 


the reader 
Niebuhr's 


Foreign t Quarterly Review 


LINWOOD’S LEXICON to ZSCHY- 


LUS. Avo. 15s. 


“ Students will derive vi t assistance fi hi 
of Eschylus.”— Classical _— ee 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Variovs Writers. Edited 
by Dr. W. SMITH. 1 vol. 8vo. (500 Woodcuts), 17. 16s. 


“Will be most acceptable on the library table of every scholar.” 
Quarterly Review, 


LATHAM’S (Prof.) ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 
f the isin truth a most learned and laborious inquiry into some 


more abstruse points in general a and in that of the 
language in particular’—-dthen os . 


HURWITZ’S HEBREW GRAM- 


MAR. Third Edition. 8vo. with many Tables, 17s. cloth. 


LARDNER on the STEAM ENGINE, 
Pog be NAVIGATION, and RAILWAYS. Seventh Edi- 
+ 8vo. numerous Engravings on Wood, 12s. 


' LINDLEY’S ELEMENTS of BO- 
Heahlf being a Fourth Edition of the Outline of the First 
Wood ta, of Botany. 8vo. with many hundred Figures on 


»AULLER's PHYSIOLOGY. Trans- 


lated, with Notes, by Dr, BALY. 2 vols. 8vo. 2/, 





NOW PUBLISHING IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, 


EN tH OUSAND A-YEAR, 
y SAMUEL WARREN, F.R.S, 
A New Edition, to be completed i in Three Volumes. 
Small &8vo. price ts. each. 
Vols. I. and II. are published = may be had of all Booksellers. 
Vol. ILI. will appear on Ist } 
William Blackwood & Boas, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, in foolscap 8vo, 
Price Half-a-Crown ; or 2s, 6d. cloth gilt, 
S$ U BAL 





H u Dy R N. 
I Originally ublished in Blackwood'’s Magazine, 
w Edition, revised by the Author, 


Lately published. uniform with e above, 
lalf-a-Crown eac 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS of SCOTTISH LIFE. 


THE TRIALS of MARGARET LYNDSAY. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


- This day is VATUR in crown 8vo. price 21s, 

NOMENCLATURE of COLOURS, “HUES, 

TINTS, and smapas, a “ig to the ARTS and 

J beep 2 SCIENCES ; to A MA UFACTUKES, and other 
1 o 1 
inate: yD. R. HAY. 
With 240 Examples of Colours, Hues, &e. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

This day is published, in 1 large volume, royal 8vo. price 2/. 2s. 
T# E GRASSES OF BRITAIN. 
nena by es dy oy 

Drawn and en; 
By RICHARD, P RNELLS M.D. oe "it. S.E. 
Author of ‘ ie Grasses of Scotland.’ 


This work contains a full figure and full description of every 
spoon of Grass found in Britain, with their uses in Agriculture, 








‘Purchasers of ‘The Grasses of Scotland’ may have the portion of 
the Work containing the English Grasses, &c. on application 
through their Booksellers to the Publishers. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ee ae =. —. Be gent 4 a. 
Just published, Seco: rts ELI. and IV., 1s. ea 
HOTOGENIC, MANIPULA TION, 
By GEORGE THOMAS FISHE 
Assistant in the Laboratory of the London Tastitution. 
Part ITI. comprising Caloty pe,Chrysoty |,Cy ano- 
type, Chromatype, Energiatype, Anthotype, and Amphit: 
Part IV. comprising Daguerréotype, T ermo- 
eraphy, oy and Galvanic Impressions. 
e two Parts are done up in cloth boards, price 2s, 6d, 
yn on ready, New Edition of Parts I. and IT., being 
Electrotype Manipulation ; or, the Art of Depo- 


siting Metals from their Solutions by the agency of Galvanism. 
By Charles 8. Walker. 
George Knight & Sons, Foster-lane, Cheapside. 


JOURNAL OF A PATIENT. 
Now ek with = am 
H O T- AT E CURE 
Sought out in AR n the tm of 1844 :— 
THE JOURNA OF A PATIENT. 
“A My J book, a among the best that have appeared on the 


lator. 
“Itis rth, ae yopeier style of of Head’s ‘Bubbles of the Brunnens, 
and not pt ialting Se rt of that amusing production.”—Lit. Gazette, 
e sel & more amusing a '—Atlas, 
'S ey, Publishers, Conduit-street, 














On the 4th April will be published, 
HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JOSEPH 
FU ARco WHITE: with PORTIONS of his CORRE- 
SPOUNDENC 
died by JOHN H ee THORN. 
3 vo st Sv 
London: J. “Chapman, 12 i, ee strect. 


we 7 RIES .3 cloth, 8, 6d, 
By RaLtpu WALpo EMERSON, 


ss Ss. 
E r RS F by THOMAS CARLYLE. 
London : J, Chapman, 121, Newgate-street. 


. price, in paper cover, 3s. 





This day is published, price 1s. 
UTHER REVIVED; or, a short Account of 
JOHANNES RONGE, the Bold Reformer of the Catholic 
Church in Germany. 
By A. ANDRESEN. 
John ¢ Cc hapman, 121, New, gate-street. 
ny ey FOR MANHOOD. 
day is published, price 6d. 
EGENER ATION, Social, Moral, and Spiritual, 


Ry the Author of the Tract on ‘ Sceming.” 
London : John ae 121, Newgate-street. 


¢ press, 

Bverines | IN “THE PYRENEES, 
By Miss Nex Wark RY. 

___M: asters, Ak lersgate- street. 


London : 





er rie 40, St. John-square, London. 
GOERS HOMILIES, ‘No. 1V., will be ready 
ril Ist, 12mo. Price 4d. With which is issued, MONTHLY 

M EMOR AN D ‘ of SCARCE BOOKS, for Sale by the paconnedl 

_ Henry 8. Baynes. 
Just publishe ed, in feap. vo. price Ba. a 1 new edition, 
HE SEA SONS, and CASTLE OF INDO. 
LENCE, By JAMES TILOMSON. 
William | Pickering. Publisher, 187, Piccadilly. 


Just published, ond edition, “in fe ap. Syo. price 6a. 
HE CLAIMS of LABOUR. An Essay on the 
Duties of the Employers to the Employed : to which is adde od, 
an Fssay on the Means of improving the Health and increasing 
the Comfort of the Labouring Classes, 
7, Piceadilly. 


Yilliam Pickering, Publisher, 17 
~ Just published, 2nd edition, with additions, feap. 8vo. price 6s, 
Ss S$ T U S$; a Poem. 
By P. J. BAILFY, Esq. Barrister-nt-Law. 
“ Tlis plac ll be among the first, if not the first, of our native 
poets.”"— WW. Harrison Ainswe 
William Pickering, ‘Publisher, 177, Piccadilly. 


This day is published, Part 1. coloured, 2¢s,; plain, 10s. 
A SERIES of DESIGNS for FURNITURE 
and DECORATION, in the Style of Francis I, Louis XIV., 
Elizabeth, and Gothic. 
By HENRY WoopD. 
To appear Monthly, end to be completed in Six Parts. 
London: William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


In a few days, 
HE CORNISH FAUNA, Part the Third, con- 
taining the ne tes, and Caleareous c ‘orallines. 
COUCH, M.R.CS1L. 
Corresponding Member Soe the Royal institution of Cornwall. 
Nustrated by 23 Plates. Price 7 
Published by J. R. Netherton (Successor to es. Ginet), 3, King- 
sess, Mrs. Heard, Boscawen-street, Truro; and Van Voorst, 
sorncton, 














On Monday next (to appear Monthly), in royal 8vo. 3 
HE MODERN ORATOR; being a Collection 
of the MOST CELEBRATED SPEECHES of the MOST 
DISTINGUISHED MODERN ORATORS of the UNITED 


KINGDOM, 
SHERIDAN’S SPEECHES, Part I. Price Eightpence, 
London : Aylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 

Of whom may be had, 

A Complete Collection of the most Celebrated 
Speeches ofthe Earl of Chatham, £s, sewed ; 3s, cloth. 















































This day is PATIO: ond edition, 12mo. ‘price 5s. with Plates, 
BSERVATIONS on the GROWTH and 
IRREGULARITIES of CHILDREN’S TEETH. 
H. MORTIMER 
Late Surgeon- Dentist to the British Embeny at Paris. 
Also, a Short Essay on Artificial Teeth, as con- 
nected with P Ae siolozy of Digestion ; extracted from the above 
Vork, Price 
etiahles 32, Fleet-street. 
y, Svo. 1s, 6d. stitch 
N ADDRESS to hog MIDDLE and WORK- 
ING CLASSES on CAUSES and PREVENTION of 
Sermeive SICKNESS a MORT ALITY prevalent in LARGE 
0 
By W. STRANGE, M.D., Ashton-under-Lyne. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green & Longmens, 
DIDOT’S GREEK LILRARY, with Latin Versions and copious 








ndexes, 
Just published, 1 vol. super-royal 8vo. cloth lettered, 21s, 
ERODOTUS, Ctesias, Castor et Eratosthenes. 
2x recensione nova G. DINDORFIT et C. MULLERI. 
Preceded by acomplete Treatise on the Ionic Dialect by G. Dindorf, 
end alow ‘ed by a Dissertation on the Ancient,Chronographs by 
Cc uller. 
Paris; and London, F. Didot & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster- 
row. 





FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 


HE BOTANIC GARDEN, 
y B. MAUND, F.LS 
In the new melt Beries, just commenced, each Number is 
illustrated by 

FOUR coloured enppermians delinestions of ornamental Flowers, 
suited to the open 

A FULL-SIZE S cunrarine of one of the choicest Apples, Pears, or 
other fruits, m odavtee for garden cultivation, 

pg reduced figures of the newest introductions for the 

20, stove, or borders. 

of HE: MER Pocossiomal illustrations ; all accompanied by descriptions 
and instructions to cultivators, to make a garden the source of 
pleasure and profit. 

Large ( fruit coloured), 1s. Gd. ; Small, 18,, monthly, 
London : Groombridge & § ons, 
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DIDOT’S GREEK vende with Latin Versions and copious 


Just published, 1 vol. s' aired Svo, cloth lettered, 20s, 
AUSAN LE DESCRIPTIO GRECLAE. Re- 
cognovit et preefatus est LUDOVICUS DINDORFIUS. In 
the preface Mr. ag og states the improvements which he has 
introduced i in the text. A new index, much more complete than 
those hitherto published, and the Latin version, will be found 
valuable additions. 
Paris ; and London, F. Didot & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster- 
row. 





MISS MARTINEAU'S POPULAR TALES. 
On fetgeing, | April 5th, will be commenced an Issue of the above 
x sd in Weekly Parts, om) Part containing a com- 
ale. 


“The first of the Series wi 
rie HILL AND THE VALLEY. 
on Binenenes a 
To be followed b 
LIFE IN THE W ‘ILDS, 
BROOKE FARM, &e. &e. 
London: George Routledge, 36, Soho-equare; and W. 


. Orr & 
Co, Amen-corner. 





FIELD ON COLOURS. 
New edition, enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 21s, 
HROMATICS ; of the Analogy, 
and Philosophy of Colou 
By GEORGE FIELD. 
A new edition, eupmeniel with many Plates and coloured 
iagrams, 


Harmony, 


Also, by the same Author, 
1, Chromatography ; or, a Treatise on Colours 
and Pigments, and of their powers in Painting. 8vo. cloth, 14s, 
2. Outlines of Analogical Philosophy. 2 vols. 8vo. 
cloth, 14s, 
D. Bogue, Fleet-street. 


SECOND EDITION OF DR. SMITH’S COMPENDIUM OF 
THEOLOGY. 
n 12mo, price 9s, the 2nd edition of ? “ 
COMPENDI UM of RUDIMENTS in 
THEOLOGY : containing a Digest of Bishop Butler's Ana- 
logy; an {Bishop of Dean Graves on the Pentateuch; and an 
Analysis of 74 Newton on the Bs a hecies. 
e Rev. J. B. SMI D.D. M.R.S.L. 
of Christ! 4 Cc silane, Cambridge ; TVicad Master of Horncastle 
#rammar School. 
Rivingtons. St. Paul’ 's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 
1A Manual of the Rudiments of Theology : con- 
taining an Abridgement of Bp. Tomline’s Elements, Paley’s Evi- 
dences, and Pearson on the Creed. With a brief Exposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and Information upon Jewish Rites and Cere- 
a &e. 3rd edition, 12mo, &s, td. meat ‘ 
2A Digest of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. 
12mo. 9s. 


MRS. HOFLAND'’S LAST WORK. 
RMLs REWARD, or, the Holiday Trip to 


Paris. 18mo. price 2s, 6d. cloth, 
Son of a Genius. 14th edition, price 3s. cloth. 


Mrs. Loudon’s Glimpses of Nature: designed to 
assist and encourage Young Persons in forming habits of Observa- 
tion. 37 Dlustrations. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
= <i v : could not recommend a more valuable little work.”— Literary 

azett 

Mrs, Ellis’s Young Ladies’ Reader ; or, Extracts 
from Modern Authors, adapted for Educational or Family use, 
with Observations on Reading Aloud as connected with Social Imn- 
en, and Remarks prefixed to the divisions of the Work. 

‘cap. Svo. price 4s, 6d. cloth. 

London: Grant & Griffith, successors to J. Harris, corner of St. 
Paul's Churchyard. 








J ust published, a New Edition, 18mo, 5s, . bound, 

IMSON’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID, viz. the 
» first Six Peeks, together with the Xl. and XIL, carefully 
corrected by 8S. MAYNARI 

The above, with ‘he addition of the Elements of Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry ; and a Treatise on the Construction of the 
fp oy oe Canon. Also, a concise Account of Logarithms, 

the Rev. Rosertsoyx, D.D. F.R.S., Oxford. 25th Edition, 
a} by 8. ea Svo. 9s, bound. 
Simson’s Elements of Euclid, edited in the Sym- 
ee 3 Form. By R. Blakelock, M.A. Fell. Cath. Hall, Camb. 

m. 

London: Longman & Co. ;3.T. Cadell; J. M. Richasdeon ; Riving- 
tons ; Hamilton & Co.; Whittaker & Uo. ;, Sherwood &¢ Simp- 
kin & Co. ; Souter & Law; Smith, Elder & Co. Harvey & bo. ; 
Delve: ” Houlston & Co. : H. W ashb oe a : kr. Sy Williams : » 
Green ; and | J. Van Voorst. Cambridge: J. & Jed - Deighton, 





his day is published, price 


A SECON D VOLUME of POSTHUMOUS 
SERMONS. 
By the Rev. HEN RY BLUNT, A.M. 
Rests tor of yong a 
Also, by the same Aut! 
Lately published, pees és. cloth boards, ona edition of VoL I. of 
POSTHUMOUS SERMON: 
Published by J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly ; 
ton, Adams & Co, Paternoster-row 
Of whom all Mr, Blunt's other Works may be had. 


Just published, in 7 volumes &vo. price 4/. 4s. cloth lettered, 
HE LETTERS and OFFICIAL DOCU- 
MENTS of MARY STUART, Quen or ScorLanp, Collected 
from the Original MSs. preserved in the State-Paper Office of Lon- 
don, and the principal Archives and Libraries of E Lurope, together 
with a Chronological Summary. By PRINCE ALEXANDER 
LABANOFF., Dedicated, by special permission, to Her Majesty, 
Queen Vicrorfa. 

This important collection, the result of many years’ research, 
contains upwards of Seven Huxprep anp Tuirty Letters and 
Official Documents issued by Mary Queen of Scots, of which more 
than Four Hunprep anv Tuirty have been hitherto unknown, 
and serve to throw new light, not only on the life of the unfor- 
tunate Mary, but also on the general history of Europe in the Six- 
teenth Century. 

The greater part of these letters are written in French, many in 
the English or Scottish Dialects, a few in Latin, and some in 
Italian. They are now published with the most scrupulous fidelity 
from the originals, with which every document has been diligently 
collated: but in order to render the work more accessible to the 

eneral reader, a digest, or summary, has been prefixed to each 
etter, so as to supply the place of a translation; in addition to 
ES: is added a es of English, Scotch, and French words 

te. 


and Hamil- 





Pitty Copies have bern printed 

y Copies have m print L a. Paper, in Imperial 

Octavo, very few of which Bains for ‘ee ™ - 
London ; Charles Dolman, 61, New Bond-street. 





~ Will be ready it in a a few days, 

VERLAND KE T x4 HES. 

By Lieut. C. B. YOUNG, ae Ex 
Containing Sketches of Py ramids, harap ong My 
the Red Sea, Egyptian Figures, Mosques, 
Price, coloured, 1/. 1s, 6d. ; 

Dickinson & ae 114, ae 


x 
ECOLLECTION S OF 
By the LADIES C **** 
Fourteen beautifully-coloured Lithograph: 
Original Drawings. -rice to Subscri 
seribers, 1. 15s. 
Dickinson & — pe — Bond-street. 


LLUSTR ATIONS. “OF “THE HIGHLANDS 
OF ATHIOPIA. By Major Sir W. HARRIS. 
Twenty-seven Plates, with Pontentt of the Author. Price, plain, 
2/. 2s. ; coloured and mounted, 
a & Son, wat — Bond-street. 


pecrts, Aden and 


c. 
plain, oe Ly 
ond-stre 


ROME. 


*N, 
3, Fac-similes of the 
rs, 14. 10s.; to Non-Sub- 


Monday next, 2s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


in I 
LAN of an IMPROVED INCOME-TAX and 
REAL_FREE TRADE, with an Equitable Mode of Re- 
deeming the National Debt ; and some Observations on the Edu- 
cation and Employment of the People ; on Systematic Colonisa- 
tion, and on the Welfare of the Labouring Classes. By JAMES 8. 

BUCKINGHAM. 


James Ridgway, | 169, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


London : 

Just EE Ol 1s 

HE RATIONA OF RELIGIOUS 
ENQUIRY ; or, by he Geettion stated, of Reason, the Bible, 

and the Church. By J S MARTINEAU. Third Edition. 

With a Critical Letter on Teationelistn Miracles, and the Authority 

of Scripture, by the late Rev. JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE. In 

paper cover, 48, ; cloth, 4s. 6d, 

London: J. ¢ Yhapman, 121, Newgate-street. 


Now ready, New Edition (1845), price 2s, 6d. 
HE PHILOSOPHY OF SLEEP. 
By ROBERT MACNISH, Author of ‘The Anatomy of 
Drunkenness,’ and * The Rod of Aphorus.’ 
Contents leep in general — ne 
Dreams—Night- -Mare— Day- a ew yalking—Sleep-Talking 
Protracted Sleep—Sleep from Cold— 
Trance—W aking Dreams—Spectral Illusions— Reverie—Abstrac- 
tion —Sleep of Plants—General Management of Slee: 

“This is one of the most interesting and delight ‘ul volumes we 
have for a long time met with. It is full of amusement and 
instruction.”"—Edinburgh Evening Post. 

“ We have been captivated by the eloquence—we had almost said 
the vetry—of its descriptions.”— London Medical Gazette. 
work which will be perused with interest and delight.”— 


Edinburgh Weekly Journal, 
W. M‘Phun. James Gilbert, 49, Pater- 


Glasgow: Published b: 
noster-Trow ; and way be had of all Booksellers. 


ust published, 12mo. 5s, cloth. 

HE HUMAN BODY in HEALTH and 
DISEASE ; containing a Brief View of its Structure and 
Functions, and the Diseases to which a Rei is ae with ample 
Directions for the Regulation of Diet and men 

to Old Age, for the use of general readers. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, eet Stewart & Co. 

Edinburgh. 











Prophetic Power of 
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MUSIC FOR THE MILLION, 


HE GREEN BUSHES, as sung by 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam in the popular Adelphi Drama, for 3¢, ; 
Ward's Norma hay embracing the popular Airs of Bellini’ 3 
renowned Opera, 3d. ; Schubert's La Poste Quadrille, 3d. ; and *I 
am a young sess that’s Sy highly res le, humorous Comic 
Song, by Leman Rede, : or the four Pieces in ey wrapper for 1s., 
being Part XXIII. of the? 'MUSICAL TRE! ASURY, or Music for 
the Million ;’ elegantly and correctly printed in ine full size for 
the Piano Fo: 
lso, now ready, Part XXII. containing 
Ss ACRED MUSIC FOR THE MILLION.— 
*I know that my Roseemer Yiveth, and a Voluntary — Corelli 
for 3d. ; Eloi, or the Death of Christ, 3¢.; the Easter Hymn, and 
* Seek ye the Lord,’ Hymn, 3¢. ; ~~ from "Haydn’s * Creation,’ with 
New Words, and ‘another from West's MS. Oratorio, the ‘ — 
Ark,’ with W. ‘ords by the Rey. W, L. Bowles, 3d, ; or 1s. in a wra) 
*y* The ‘Galvanic Rings,’ original Comic Song, by Leman She, 
ready on Tuesday nex 
Davidson, W ater-street, leading from Blackfriar’s-bridge 
towards the Temple. 
Just published, in 1 vol. post Svo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
KETCHES of LIFE and CHAR RACTER, 
taken at BOW STREET 
By GEORGE HODDER, Reporter to the ‘Morning Herald.’ 
With Lilustrations by Kenny } eadows, Leech, Hine, Hamerton, 
Tenning, ‘and Newman. 
“ But which are the offenders that are to - examined? Let 
them come before Master Constable.”—Shakspear 
London : Sherwood & Bowyer, 137, Strand. 


The following Pertodicnt W orks, for ArriL, pe one be published 
y CHARLES KNIGHT & C 


HE PICTORIAL GALLERY ‘OF ARTS. 
Part III. Price 1s, 


OLD ENGLAND. Part XVI. with a Coloured Engraving 
of Wolo’ Hall, Hampton Court, price 1s. 6¢. Published also in 
Weekly Yumbers, at 3d. The Coloured Engraving, as a Supple- 
mentary Number, price 6d. 


THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part LI. of the New Series, 
price 6d, 

THE LIBRARY for the TIMES. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, By C. Macrantanr, Part VI. price 2s. 6d. To 
be completed in Right Parts, forming Four Vetune, with Por- 
traits on Steel, and Engravings on Wood. 

THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPZADIA, 
Part III. First half, price 9d. 

MAPS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, Part VII. Containing Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark, general, e ee South, 1 Map—Denmark, 
and Part of Norway, ee nm and Norway, North, in- 
cluding Russia, No. i, 1 Map— Russia, Nos Il. IIL’ and IV. 3 
Maps: price 3s, €d. plain ; oa 5s. colour 

Any of the Society's Maps may still be had separately, price 6d. 
plain, and 9d, coloured. 

THE COMPLETE CONCORDANCE to SHAKSPERE, 
being a Verbal Index to all the yosnee in the Dramatic Works 
of the Poet. By Mrs. COWDEN ARKE. Part XI. The Con- 
cordance will appear in Monthly vom. at Half-a-Crown each, the 
whole to be comple ted i in 18 Parts, of uniform size with C. Knight’ 8 
* Pictorial Edition.’ 

THE CABINET HISTORY of ENGLAND. Vol. IV. 
ls ges and 1s, 6d, in cloth. To be completed in Twenty Monthly 
volumes, 


Ludgate-street, March 28, 1845, 




















———— 
MR, ba iy a Soreneten, WORKS, 

4s. cloth. 

HE COUNTING. HOUSE GU IDE 
HIGHER es ok of M TAT LATIONS. 

Author of the ‘ Modern Cambist, ‘ * Commercial Arithmetic’ g., 
Also, by the same Author, 
Part IT. forming a Supplement and Key to the 

a yponden: Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exel : 

London ngham ilson, x 

man & Co. ; and all Booksellers. oe Seenane?; Meme tap 
7 GENERAL Ui 


REEMASONS’ and GENERAL LIPi 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
London. 
Business transacted in all the branches, and for 
ife Assurance, Endowments, and Annuities, andt 
tingent Reversions, &c 
{Information and Prospectuses furnishe: 
JOSEPH BERRIDGE, Secretary 


COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE INSUR. 

ANCE COMPANY. 37, Cornhill, London 

London Board of Directors. 
Charles Balfour, | . Robert Murray, Esq. 
J. Gordon Duff, Esq. . Oliverson, . 
Robert Ultiseni, Esq. J. R, Robertson, Esq. 
James x H. FP. Sandeman, Esq. 
H. LY Kemahend sq. Gocge Ramsay,’ Esq. 


Joh ana 
THE BU SINESS "of this Co oration = 1 RE 
No. 37, Cornhill, opposite Finch-lan MOVED to 

The last bonus added to theline paliclen varies from 41 to 
per cent. on the premiums paid, and averages 14 per cent, o 
the sums assured, 

The next Division will take place in December, 1846, 

Fire Insurances effected at the usual reduced rates. 

Special nets reasonably rated. 

F. G. SMITH, Sec, 


to the 


all objects of 
0 secure con. 








Yornhi 


AMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY OFFICE, 
12, Costhan-anem, aaeielans, London. 


William Butterworth Bayle sty ‘Director H.1 ~ L.C., Chairman, 
Jobn Faller, Depu ty Chairma 

Henry Bowden, Esq Elliot Macnaghten, Esq. Direc. 

poner Bruce Chichester, Esq. | _ tor H 

H. B. Henderson, Esq Joshua Waiker, B 

C.H. La Touche, Esq. Major Willock, K. 8. 


Edward Lee, Esq. 
CAPITAL eons oe. 
The objects of Life A e ace lished at this 
Office on terms as low as is pecrare Rom § with security, 
——_ of Life y ew oe 4 100/. 
Age. | | | 60 


Annual | £. ~¢ £. 5. ¢ |£. 8. d. | £. 8. d. 
Premium..| 2 30 3) 449 \6 25 
Endowments for bl vA guiting chittese, and Annuities 

os all kinds, are granted by this Socie 
‘he usual commission allowed to Solicitors and others, and 
ws per cent. extra on the first premiu 
OHN © CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY. nitoin, Charman.” Pall Mall,London. 
olm, 
William Morley, Esq. Deputy Chai 
Great Advantages offered to Policy- holders by f this Institution. 

Alarge and immediate accession of Assurances by the transfer 
of the Policies of Ay aa Achilles British and Foreign Life Assu- 
rance Associati 

PROFITS. “The whole of the Profits divided anwvatr 
among the Members, after payment of five Annual Premiums. 

An ample guaranteed Capital, in addition to the Fund com 
tinually accumulating from Premiums fully sufficient to afford 
complete security 

CREDIT. Credit given to Members for half the amount of 
the first five Annual Premiums, without security 

Credit allowed to Members for the whole of the first five An- 
nual + cores on satisfactory security being given for their 
paym 

“Transfers of Policies effected and registered (without charge) 
atthe 

Claims on Policies not subject to be litigated or disputed, ex- 
cept with the sanction, in each case, of a General Meeting of 
the Members. 

An extremely low Rate of Premium, without participation in 
the Profits, but with the option, at any time within five years, 
of paying up the difference between the Reduced Rates and the 
Mutual Assurance Rates; and thus becoming Members of the 
Society, and entitled to a full participation in the Profits. 
Extract from the Reduced Seale of Rates, for an Assurance of 


ANNUAL PREMIUM. 
One Year. {Seven Years. Whole | Life. 














Age. | 





Full particulars are got in the Prospectus. 
A. 


RVINE, Managing Director. 
UROPEAN Lire INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY. 


Instituted Jannary. 1819, em 
powered by Special Act of Parliament, 7 





and 8 Victoria, cap. ® 

ffice, No. 10, CHATHAM-PLACE, BLAC’ KFRIARS. 

Board of Directors. 

John Eiiet Drinkwater Bethune, Esq, 80, Chester-square, 

Chair 
Thomas ‘Henry Call, Esq. 1, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square. 
John Rivett Carnac, Esq. 46, Devonshire-street, Portland-place. 
John Greathed Harris, Esq. 2, Old Palace-ya 
Henry H. Harrison, Esq. 1, Percy-street, Bedford-square. 
Thomas Hunt, Esq. 11, Manchester-square, t 
William Paxton Jervis, Esq. 59. » Cadogen- place, Sloane-street. 
Alexander acdougall, Esq, 44 Parliament-street. 
William Sargent, Exq. Treasury C hambers, Whitehall. 
Frederick Silver, Esq. 10, James-street, Buckingham-gate. 
John Stewart, Esq. 22, Portman-s square. tebam 
George James Sulivan, Esq. 1, Arlington-street, and Dite 
5 Gere, Petersfield, Pert s. 

ohn Thoyts, Esq. 8, Foley-place. 
Ph a6. tikemen. 1 D. Chatham-place. 

ysicians Henry Davies, M.D. 68, Savill-row ioml 

This old established Society has recently received additiset 
powers by Special Act of Parliament, and a affords faci “ 
effecting Insurances to suit the views of every class Lane mag 4 

remiums are pay yearly. half-year y,or qual ye 

upon an increasing or decreasing sca 

Pee athnde of the profits are added septennially to the policies 
of those insured for life; one-third is added to t the gui 
fund for securing payment of the policies of all incarers. 

Those who are insured to the amount of 500/. and woe red 
the waple om ot Me, are ages to vote at the h 

‘a of the proprietors. 

STR NONE Oh Ne HASEEIP' DAVID FOOGO, Soewetien. 
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N° 9097] 
—““— = a 
LOBE INSURANCE, 
(r Pact Matvand CornaiLt, Lonpon. 
Edward Goldsmid, V4. Chairman, 
William Tite, Bea. rs Deputy Chairman. 
Carr Glyn. Esq. Treasurer. 
— Established I 
LIFE INSURANCE, an NN *S. and the 
For FRE aro REVERSIONS and LIFE CONTINGENCIES, 
PURCHAN PITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 
The whole paid up and a ig and entirely independent of 
omiums received. 
coat oes be effected on Single Lives, on Joint Lives, 
don the contingency of one life surviving another. 
” rsons deriving Life Incomes from Church Preferment, 
bite Offices, or any other Civilor Military Employment, may, 
Hee propriating a part of their income to provide the Annual 
Pe eal alleviate the distress which their death would other- 
™ occasion to their family or friends, 
“Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, or other 
information, may be obtained at the Offices in London, and of 
oe Company's Agevts in the Country. - 
Fire Policies due at Lady Day must he paid on or before the 
sth of April. 


(By order of the Board.) 
JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 
London, March, 1845. 


DINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE 
nY 


canituted by Act of Parliament 
lished 1823.—Constituted by Act of Parliament. 
EtNPITAL, HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
Edinburgh, 22, Goorge-street, = 11, King William-street, City, 
ondon. 

i ny, established upwards of twenty years, is so 
aS s afford to all parties the benefits of Life 
Assurance in the most approved form and to the fullest extent, 





s— : ae 
security, and freedom from all liability ; 

rertect of participating in the whole profits of the Company, 
“to the extent of four-fifths; peg 

Aprinciple of division, making the distribution among those 

“who participate in proportion to the amount severally con- 
tributed by them ; f : ) 

The highest benefits to all First Class Lives, from no unjust 
liberality being shown to those who die early; 
Very moderate rates, without participation, which, on young 
lives, are equivalent to a present bonus of very considerable 
ount ; . 
No entry-money or ether charge beyond policy stamp. 
Specimen of Rates for insuring £100 on a Single Life. 





‘ Without Participation. ! With Participation. 


in. One Year. SevenYears.| For Life. 
DP Hvs Loon £12 

48 237 
40 11110 21 
5 245 


Age. For Life. 





4 
7 
; 1 2 
” 51 Beri 9 0 
60 f 318ll | 644 5 8 
Prospectus, and Rates and Forms of Proposal for Assurance, 
andevery other information, to be had on application at the 
Offices in Edinburgh or London, or any of the Agencies. 
GILBERT L. FINLAY, Manager. 
WILLIAM DICKSON, Secretary. 
wend February, 1845. 


DISEASED anp HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 


LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 500,000/. 





atees. 
Charles Hopkinson, Esq., Regent-| Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., Doc- 
street. tors’-commons, 
ir Thomas Phillips, Temple. 
Directors. 
Edward Doubleday, Esq., 249, | C. Richardson, Esq., 19, Bruton- 
reat Surrey-street. | street, Berkeley-square. 
Gun Hay, Esq., 127, | Thomas Stevenson, Esq., F.S.A. 
Sloane-street. | 37, Upper Grosvenor-street. 
J. Parkinson, Esq., F.R.S., 80, | Robers Bentley Todd,M.D. F.R.S. 
Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park. 26, Parliament-street. 
Benj. Phillips, Esq., F.R.S., 17, | Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., Doc- 
Wimpole-street. tors’-commons. 
Auditors. 
Joseph Radford, Esq., 8, Howley | J. Stirling Taylor, Esq., 14, Upper 
Villas, Maida-hill West Gloucester-place, Dorset-sq. 
Martial L. Welch, Esq., Wyndham-place, Bryanston-square. 
Standing Counsel—J ohn Shapter, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn. 
Bankers—Messrs. C. Hopkinson & Co. Regent-street. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Richardson, Smith & Sadler, 28, Golden-square. 
Department of Medical Statistiesx—William Farr, Esq., General 
Register Office. 


This Office is provided with tables specially calculated, by 
which it can Assure diseased Lives on Equitable Terms. 

Members of Consumptive Families Assured at equitable rates. 

Increased Annuities granted on Unsound Lives, the amount 
varying with the particular disease. 

ealthy Lives are assured at Lower Rates than at most 
other Offices. 

Owing to the prevalence of disease more than two-thirds of 
the population are not assurable in other offices ison Prospec- 
tus, &e.) and it is ascertained that in several of the leading assu- 
Tanee societies in London 23 per cent., or more than one in five 
ofthe applicants, although ostensibly good lives, are rejected on 
medical examination. 

Solicitors being much connected with life assurance, have ex- 
perienced this difficulty to a considerable extent from the delay, 
and often permanent obstacles occurring in loan and other 
Money transactions on behalf of their clients; the legal profes- 
Yon bas consequently freely patronized this Society, as it 
lords facitities uot hitherto available in assurance transactions. 

Thesuecess that has attended the office during the first three 
yearsis highly satisfactory, and there is every reason to believe 
that asits peculiar features and principles become more known 
‘id better understood it will command an unusual #mount of 
Duillic patronage. 
acibont three-fourths of the policies already issued by the 

lety are on diseased lives, and a majority of these had been 
Previously rejected by other offices, showing the necessity which 
outed for an assurance society on the plan in question. 

Medical referees are appointed in almost every town of any 


ftent, no difficulty will therefore be experienced in procuring 
the examination of parties residing in the country, on whom 
Proposals for assurance are made. 

pectuses and every other information will be forwarded on 


‘Prlication. 


a 


F.G.P. NEISON. AcTUARY._ 


MEDicar GALVANISM.— HORNE, 
Che .THORNTHWAITE & WOOD (Successors to E. Palmer). 
mical and Philosophical Instrument Makers. 123, Newgate- 
Miche? Submit their PORTABLE ELECTRO-GALVANIC 
deal NES to those afflicted with rheumatism, sciatica, tic- 
simple that’ ane all apm Pee os so guivomety 

y may be used by the patients themselves with- 
Wt trouble. Complete, with directions, 3. 3s. 








> y 
ECONNOITERING 
\& These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 
34 inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly Jupiter's 
Moons. Its efficient performance as a Reconnoitering Telescope, 
both as to magnifying and defining power, renders it peculiarly 
adapted to the military gentleman and tourist. Price 35s.; or 
sent through the post at 36s.—The same Instrument. with an 
additions! ive-piece (Huygenian) to show Saturn's Ring and 
some of the Double Stars, with Stand and Case, 4} inches by 
Zinches, to contain the whole, 3/. 2s.—To be had of the Maker, 
JOHN DAVIS, Optician, Derby. 


E LECTRO-PLATING and GILDING.—Old 
PLATED GOODS RESTORED and made equal to new 
by Messrs. Elkington & Co.’s Patent Process. This process 
being carried on in London only by Messrs. Elkington & Co., it is 
particularly requested that all goods may be forwarded direct to 
their establishments, 22, Regeut-street (corner of Jermyn-street), 
or 45. Moorzate-street, City. New goods Plated upon White 
Metal in great variety. Books of prices and drawings sent to 
all parts of the kingdom and abroad, free. ne HS 
ATENT ELECTRO-PLATED and GILT 
ARTICLES in_every variety, at the Establishments of 

the Patentees, ELKINGTON & CO, 
WEST END—22, REGENT-STREET,corner of Jermyn-street, 

CITY—45, MOORGATE-STREET. 

The Patent Electro processes being extensively adopted under 
their licence, the Patentees beg to state that they confine their 
own manufacture to goods of a superior and warranted quality 
only, which invariably bear their mark, *E. & Co.’ under a 
crown. Old articles re-plated and gilt. 


NEWLY-INVENTED 
THENIAN CRAYONS, in every variety of 
_ Colour.—The ATHENIAN CRAYONS will be found far 
superior to any hitherto produced, as they are rich in colour, 
will work with great freedom, blend easily together, are firm, 
will keep their point, and not so liable to break as the Swiss or 


other Crayons. With two Stumps and 
A Set of 12, in Mahogany Box, a Crayon Holder. 
—- eseseses 78. Od. 
— 24 sereces 98, Od, 
— eccceses 125. 6d, 

To be had of all Artists’ Colourmen and respectable Station- 
ers; and at the Manufacturers’, E. WOLFF & SON, 23, Church- 
street, Spitalfields, London. 

EAL & SON'S LIST of BEDDING, con- 
taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, 
by which purchasers are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best suited to make a good set of podeing- Sent free by post, 
on application to their establishment, the Jargest in London ex- 
clusively for the manufacture and sale of Bedding (no bedsteads 
or other furniture being kept).—HEAL & SON, Feather-dressers 
and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, opposite the Chapel, Totten- 
ham-court- road. 


TKINSON’S CEMENT.—The Public is 
posnectfall informed that the price of this very excel- 
lent CEMENT, which has now been in use for Architectural and 
Engineering Works upwards of Thirty Years, is now reduced to 
TwoShillings and Threepence per Bushel, and may be had in 
any quantity at WYATT, PARKER & CO.’S Wharf, Holland- 
street, Surrey Side of Blackfriar's Bridge. ‘This Cement bein 
ofa light colour, requires no artificial colouring or painting, an 
—— | pe used for Stucco with three parts its own quantity of 
sand. 


IR ROBERT PEEL has not made any altera- 
tion in the duty on Tea, and as the Income Tax will be 
continued, it behoves the economist, when purchasing articles 
of daily consumption, to look to quality as well as price. We 
hold the doctrine that “nothing is cheap that is not good.” 
The Black Tea at 4s. 6d. per pound is both cheap and good, 
as are all articles sold b <IN & Co. Tea Merchants, at 
Number One, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


yr 7 y —— 
INAHAN’S CELEBRATED LL. WHISKY 
(7 years old,) equal to the finest Cognac Brandy, and 
recommended by the Faculty in preference to every other spirit, 
in consequence of its purity and wholesome qualities, 20s. per 
ga'lon ; sealed bottles, 3s. 6d. each. may be had at most respect- 
able retail houses.—_XX. DUBLIN STOUT, a most superior 
article, quarts 6s. 6¢., pints 3s. 9d. per dozen.—BASS’S PALE 
ALE, quarts 7s., pints 4s. per dozen.—KINAHAN & Co. 25, 
King William-street, Strand. London, 


= 
IETTS’S PATENT BRAND YO 
Sir,—The sample of Patent French Distilled Branpy 
you sent mel have accurately examined ; and, having insti- 
tuted a series of experiments on it and on the finest Frencu 
Branpy.| have, in these comparative trials been able to dis- 
cover so little difference, either in their composition or effects, 
that they may be considered as identical ; excepting that your 
BRANDY ISFREE FROM UNCOMBINED ACID AND ASTRINGENT 
MATTER, Which exists, more or less,in most of the Brandies 
imported from France. 
l remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 
JOHN THOMAS COOPER, | 

To Mr. Betts. Lecturer on Chemistry. 

Betts'’s Patent Branopy: is prescribed by the highest 
Medical Authorities in preference to French Brandy; and is 
exclusively used at Guy's, St. GeorGr’s, St. Thomas's, the 
Westminster, and other Hosprtacs,and atthe MANCHEs- 
TER, BRISTOL, BRIGHTON, and other infirmaries. Quantities 
of not less than Two Gallons, supplied at the Distillery, in 
Stone Jars at 18s. per Gallon, exclusive of the Jar; arid in Cap- 
suled Bottles at 20s. per Gallon, Bottles and Case included, and 
not returnable. a 

J. T. Betts, Jun. & Co. 7, Smithfield-bars. London. 














3s. 6d. 
5s. 6d. 




















ELTERS WATER, in England called 

SELTZER WATER.—The Duke of Nassau, to prevent 
any further fraudulent imitation of Selters Water, the cele- 
brated produce of his Territory, previously carried to such an 
enormous extent, that Bottles, with his name,arms, and marks, 
have been specially made for the purpose in this country, has 
through the Direetion General of his Domains, adopted the 
use of the Patent Metallic Capsules, and bas entered into an Agree- 
ment with the Patentee, Mr. J. T. BETTS, of London, by 
which the exclusive right is given to him of purchasing direct 
from the Springs, for the United Kingdom, its Colonies, and 
Dependencies. : : 

‘The nature and extent of this arrangement with the Nassau 
Government, will not ovly enable Mr. Betts to supply the 
public at a moderate price, but (every bortle being Capsuled 
the instant it is filled)in the same state of freshness and perfec- 
tion as at the first moment of the waters being taken from the 
spring. 

"Particulars, with the Declaration of the Nassau Government, 
showing the inpceete of adulteration, or of a spurious 
article being substituted for the genuine, will be published as 
soon as the navigation of the Rhine is opened, and supplies 


— 1, Wharf Road, City Road, 
London, March, 1845. 


TELESCOPES.—| 





ETCALFE’'S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brash 
has the important advantage of searching thorougbly into th 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectua 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which de not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
rties of absorption, vitality, and durability by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of agenuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Fstablishment, 
130 B..Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s,” adopted 
by some houses. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. perlh. Sold by G. E. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 57, Upper Thames-street, by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the Manofactory, B h ris: 
church, Surrey. 


PATENT BELMONT SPERM CANDLES, 
{ ONE SHILLING per Ib. 
one BELMONT SPERM OIL, FOUR SHILLINGS per 
sallon, 
Burnin; mare Melientiy then the ordinary Sperm Candles and 
Oil, and differing from them in being principally prepared from 
a pure vegetable material, instead of an impure animal one. 
PRICE'S PATENT CANDLES, 104d. per Ib. 
VAUXHALL COMPOSITE CANDLES, 83d. per Ib. 
PATENT BELMONT WAX CANDLES, 1s. per Ib. 
Families wishing to try any of the above are recommended to 
order them through their own tradesmen, taking notice how- 
ever that these non | the London Cash Prices, the Country 
Dealer must charge higher to cover his expenses of carriage. 
Where no dealercan be found willing to sell them, Edward 
Price & Co. will supply quantities of not less than 5/. worth, 
direct from their manufactory, at Imont, Vauxhall. On 
receiving a Post Office Order for this amount, they will forward 
Candles and Oil in the proportions that may be directed ; or to 
parties wishing for samples and unable to obtain them, they 
will on receiving a 1. Post Office Order, forward a box contain- 
ing 3 lbs. of each of the four sorts of Candles, and’a gallon of the 
Oil. | They fix the price of the sample box so high, to avoid all 
suspicion of their wishing to interfere with the retail trade of 
the Country Dealers. 
y e Trade may obtain the above Candles and Oil wholesale, 
in London, from Price & Co, Imont, Vauxhall; 
Palmer & Co, Sutton-street, Clerkenwell; and Wm. Marchant, 
253, Regent Circus,Oxford-street: in Manchester, from Richard - 
‘oebuck, Market-place: in Bath, from T. & G. Butcher, 
0.4, Saw Close: and in Cheltenham, from Matthews & Co, 
400, High-street. 


OR T HE HAIR 
| Admirably efficacious and unerringly certain in its opera- 
tion, highly approved in the leading circles of fashion, and ex- 
tensively demanded by all who cultivate the graces of the toi- 


lette, is 
Cc. AND A. OLDRIDGE’'S 
BALM OF COLUMBIA, 

Sold by the Proprietors, 1, Wellington-street, Strand (two 
doors from the corner); and by most respectable Perfumers and 
Chemists in the United Kinedom. 

: IT STRENGTHENS AND NOURISHES, 
Exerting a healthy influence and occasioning an ample and 
luxuriaut growth of Hair— 

x i PRESERVES ; 
Where the Hair is already full, the conservative properties of 
the Balm maintain it in strength and luxuriance— 

z RESTORES 
When weak or falling off, the Balm completely restores. In 
the event of partial or entire baldness, its renovating influences, 
except with the extremely old, produce an entirely new growth. 
bea ss BEAUTIFIES 
Unlike the action of ordinary stimulants, which spoil the Hair, 
inducing an elegant wave or curl, and arich beautiful appear- 


ance, 
_ AND CLEANSES THE HAIR. 

The Balm is peculiarly valuable as a detergent, cleansing in 
the most complete and agreeable manner, and, for young people, 
superseding, as the most respectable heads of schools can testify, 
tbe use of the fine comb. e 

- S THE NURSERY. P 

The peculiar mildness of the Balm, the action of which can 
be regulated at discretion, specially suits infancy and childhood. 
No well-regulated Nursery can dispense with it again. _ Price 
3s. 6d., 6s.. and Ils. per bottle. No other prices are genuine, 

OLDRIDGE’S BALM, 1, WELLINGTON-STREET, 
(the second house from the Strand). 


‘OR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH.—Price 
4s. 6d. Patronized by Her Majesty, His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. and Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent,— 
Mr. THOMAS’S SUCCEDANEU™M., for stopping decayed teeth 
however large the cavity. Itis placed in the tooth in asoft state, 
without any pressure or pain, and will remain firm in the tooth 
for many years, rendering extraction unnecessary, arresting the 
further progress of decay. All persons can use Mr. Thomas's 
Succedaneum themselves with ease, as full directions are en- 
closed. Prepared by Me. Thomas, Surgeon Dentist, price 4s. 6d, 
Sold by Savory & Moore, 220, Regent-street, and 143, Bond- 
street; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Butler, 4, Cheapside; Prout, 
229, Strand ; Johnston, 63, Cornhill; and all Medicine Venders, 
Mr. Thomas continues to supply the loss of Teeth on his new 
system of self-adhesion, without springs or wires. ‘This method 
does not require the extraction of any teeth or roots, or any 
painful operation whatever. At home from 11 till 4. 64, Ber- 
ners-street, Oxford-street. 
ANOTHER WONDERFUL CURE OF A SEVENTEEN 
YEARS’ ASTHMATIC COUGH, BY 
R. LOCOCK'S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
Compton-street, St. John-street, London. 

Sir,—Your truly wonderful Wafers have perfectly cured me of 
a most distressing and constant asthmatic cough, to which I was 
subject the last seventeen years, without relief, until I heard of 
your suprising remedy, which from the first hour of taking gave 
me relief, and in less than three months has quite cured me. 

an. 5, 1845. (Signed _ C.J, HANLON, 

Dr. LOCOCK'S WAFERS give instant relief, and are a rapid 
cure of Asthma, Consumptions, Coughs, Colds, and all disorders 
of the Breath and Lungs, &c. &c. 

To Singers and Public Speakers they are invaluable, as in a 
few hours they remove all hoarseness, and increase the power 
and flexibility of the voice. They have a most pleasant taste. — 

ice Is. 14d., 25. 9d., and lis. per box : or sent free by post for 
ls. 3d., 38., or lls. 6d., by Da Silva & Co. 1, Bride-lane, Fleet- 
street, London. Sold by all Medicine Venders. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S MONTHLY SERIES. NEW WORK BY HARRY LORREQUER, 
A COLLECTION OF 
ORIGINAL WORKS OF FICTION AND BIOGRAPHY. 











Just published, in One Volume, cloth gilt edges, price 5s, 


ST, PATRICK’S EVE; 
NOW COMPLETED. 7 > . 
In Four Parts, price 3s. each, or in Two Volumes, cloth, 14s. Or, THREE ERAS IN THE LIFE OF AN IRISH PE ASANT, 


MOUNT SOREL ; By CIIARLES LEVER. 


Or, THE HEIRESS OF THE DE VERES. With Four Etchings and numerous Woodcuts, by PILZ. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘TWO OLD MEN'S TALES.’ 

This Scries of Books will consist exclusively of new and original works, chiefly of the 
class of Novels and Romances, and the price of each work will be less than one- -half the 
sum charged for an equal amount of matter in the ordinary system of publication. 

Each Novel will be published in Four Monthly Parts, of the post octavo form. Each New Poem by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Part will contain one hundred and sixty handsomely printed pages, and be sold for Three ‘ a 
Shillings. While every novel in the Series will contain the ordinary amount at present On the 4th in., in Imperial Octavo, price 1¢s. 
included in Three Volumes, it will be completed in Four Parts, and sold for Twelve 


Bhaillings. | THE CHILD OF THE ISLANDS, 


The Second Novel will be A POEM 


THE WHITEBOY. 


A STORY OF IRELAND IN 1822, 
By Mrs. 8. C. HALL. With an Illustration by Daniet Mactise, R.A. 








By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 





No. IL, price 5s., THE THE In 2 vols. price 26s. cloth, 


ARCHAOLOGICAL ALBUM; SIGN OU ; , HISTORY OF TEN YEARS: 1830-1840, 
Or, MUSEUM OF NATIONAL ANTIQUITIES. | FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, snauce Guanes tuk wiki ae 

Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. F.S.A. No. LXIX., price Six Shillings. A? C > PURI x . a . 4 AYS, 

The Illustrations by F. W. Farnaott, F.S.A. AND UNDER LOUIS-PHILIPPE. 


CONTENTS? 

Published every alternate Month. Each Number to con- . PICTURES and PICTURE DEALING. Ry LOUIS BLANC. 
sist of Five Sheets of Text, Post Quarto, interspersed with F z ” . > 
numerous Woodcuts, and Five Qn: arto Pintes of Antiqui- | 2. WILSON’S IISTORY of BRITISH INDIA. This work forms Vols. 6 and 14 of ‘The Foreign Library’ 
ties, one of which will be coloured. 3. THE ANTIGONE and its CRITICS, 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF - THE HEROIC AGES of the NORTH. Price 5. Gd. in cloth; or neatly bound in moroceo gilt, Hes 


a 5. MEINZEN’S PROHIBITED BOOK on PRUSSIAN 
THE BARONIAL I ALLS, BUREAUCRACY. A POPULAR DESCRIPTION OF 


PICTURESQUE EDIFICES, AND ANCIEN 1 CHURCHES _ LEON FAUCHER'S ‘MANCHESTER IN 1844.’ SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND: 


* ENGLAND. 
From Drawings an expressly for the Work, byJ.D. | — ae Ce ee CE en ee ant the THEIR SCENERY AND THEIR PEOPLE, INCIDENTS 
Harpine, G. Carreréoe, 5. Prout, J. HoLtann, I’. Mut- EMPIRE. OF TRAVEL, &e. 
“eo h i} S M | peerage erliac sient cnaaeenaetiniennnemegn anes From the best and most recent Authorities 
exec i i ir § i Mr. | F ne nos! 
Executed in Lit oti it under the uperintendence of Mr 9. MEN and MANNERS in AUVERGNE in 1665. 

Harpinc. With Descriptive Letterpress, by S. C. Hatt, Ry WALTER KEATING KELLY. 
FS.A. . THE ART of TEACHING LANGUAGES. od wes pies aa 
Price—Prints, Imperial Quarto, half bound.. £2. 5 — . 21 . 

o Proofs, c = Quarto . dejo , ; : 6 - M. GUIZOT and the RIGHT of SEARCH. This Work forms Vol. L. of the ‘ Library of Travel.’ 

Part IX. is just published. FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Price—Prints, Imperial Quarto, 5s,; Proofs, Colombier SHORT REVIEWS of BOOKS—MISCELLANEOUS Vol. II., comprising Egypt and Nubia, wilt be published 
Quarto, 7s. Gd. INTELLIGENCE, &c. next month. 











NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK BY FINDEN. 
Towards the end of April will be published (to be continued Monthly), 


THE FIRST PART OF 


FINDEN’S BEAUTIES OF THE POETS: 


BEING A SERIES OF 
Portraits of their Brineipal ffemale Characters, 
From Paintings by eminent Artists, made expressly for the Work, 
Engraved in the highest style of Art, by or under the immediate Superintendence of 
MR. EDWARD FINDEN. 
WITH DESCRIPTIVE LETTERPRESS. 


THE SERIES WILL COMMENCE WITIT MOORE, 
To be followed by Illustrations of BURNS, CAMPBELL, and other Popular British Pocts. 





MODE OF PUBLICATION: 
The Parts illustrative of each Poet will be published in continuous order until completed, and specially engraved Titles and Tables of Contents will be given, so 45 to enabé 
Subscribers to bind up their favourite Authors as separate and distinct volumes. 
Each Number will contain Four Plates, with Ilustrative Letterpress, from the pen of a distinguished Female Writer. 


Prints. Imperial Quarto oe oe oe oe ee ee oe ne ine - Five Shillings. 
Proors, on India Paper, Atlas Quarto v on es Fight Shillings 
Poors, ditto Columbier Folio, of which a few only ‘will be ‘printed, ‘Without ‘Letterpress os se Twelve Shillings. 


Prospectuses will be supplied to Country Booksellers by application to the Publishers or to theiy Town uavitinnniie nts. 





London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. 


— | 


Printed by James Hommes, of No. 4, New Ormond- street, in in the county. of “Middlesex, printer, at his office ‘No. 4, Took’s Court, Comer, in the parish of St. An drew, in in the said ‘county; eer published 


by Jonn Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at Neo. 14, in Wellington-street aforesaid ; and sold by al] B and News s.—Agents; for ty and pas 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for InsLanp,J.C blin.. Y> 29, 1846, 
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